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President Chiang’s Book “Soviet Russia in China” receives 


favorable reviews from the world press, 


PRESIDENT CHIANG KAI-SHEK’S BOOK 


Some 460,000 copies of the Chinese edition of President Chiang Kai-shek’s 
book “Soviet Russia in China” have been sold out since it was first published on 
June 24, 1957. It has already been translated and published in three foreign 
Janguages and will appear in six more foreign languages in the near future, 


The Chinese and English editions of the book came off the press simulta- 
neously on June 24, 1957. The Chinese edition was published by the Central 
Cultural] Institute of Taipei with Chi Cheng Book Co, of Hong Kong as its 
sales agent outside of Taiwan. The English edition was published by Farrar, 
Straus and Cudahy, Inc. of New York and Ambassador Books. Ltd. of Toronto, 
Canada, at the same time. 

The first English edition published in the United States was sold out al- 
most overnight. The price of the English edition is US$5.00 per copy. In 
Taipei, 3,000 English copies, shipped here from the Uuited States, were sold. 
Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, Inc. has, up to now, printed four editions of 1he 
book. It is scheduled to publish the revised edition in the coming August. 


The British edition of the book, published by George Harrap’s of London, 
came off the press on December 18, 1957, It is available both in and outside 
England, 
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Vice President Chen Cheng, newly appointed 
as Premier to succeed Mr, O. K. Yul, 
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EDITORIALS 


The Cabinet Reshutfle 


resident Chiang Kai-shek’s appointment of 

Vice President Chen Cheng to be concur- 
rently president of the Executive Yuan, while 
setting a constitutional precedent, has met 
with general approval from the free Chinese 
people both at home and abroad. The Legis- 
lative Yuan reflected this sentiment also when 
it confirmed the presidential nomination by 
an overwhelming. majority vote of 364 to 79 
on July 4 It is the third government re- 
shuffle since it made Taipei its provisional 
seat in 1949, and the second time that General 
Chen was appointed to this important 
position. There is no doubt that the selection 
attests to the ability and popularity of the 
soldier-statesman. 

It was 1950 when General Chen. first 
became chief of the cabinet. Then, the 
Chinese Communists poised a big force across 
the Taiwan Strait and announced their in- 
tention of attacking Taiwan. ‘he large 
numbers of soldiers evacuated to ‘I'aiwan from 
the mainland needed regrouping and reassigh- 
ment to strategic points for the defense of 
Taiwan. ‘The large numbers of civilians that 
drifted here from various parts of the mainland 
needed settlement and, abovc all, employment. 





ebanon is invaded by commandos from 
without and insurgents from within. It 
is only by the most absurd view of techni- 
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Lebanon's Cries of Woe ~ 


‘There was shortage of everything, including 
the all-important rice. In this confusion were 
also large numbers of Communist agents sent 
here by Peiping and Moscow to prepare the 
way for their planned take-over. Under such 
difficult circumstances, Premier Chen brought 
order and peace and prosperity to Taiwan in 
a few years’ time. It was during his tenure 
of the premiership that he initiated the land 
reform in Taiwan which later became a 
national institution. 

Newspapers both in Taiwan and overseas 
have expressed the hope that the Vice Presi- 
dent would bring a new sense of urgency and 
hard work to the government. While remark- 
able progress has been scored since 1950, the 
country is still facing a number of problems, 
and the road -leading toward eventual 
liberation of the mainland from Chinese 
Communist tyranny is long and arduous, At 
the time of this writing, the line-up of the 
new cabinet has yet to be announced. Who- 
ever may be chosen by the Vice President to 
assist him in his new job will, we have little 
doubt, be the best men suited for the posi- 
tions. To them and to the new premier, we 
wish to express our best wishes for success. 





cality that one can deny there is aggression 
against the country. Lebanese Prime Minister 
Sami Solh told the United Press International 
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correspondent in an exclusive interview that 
Egypt and Syria are waging actual war 
against Lebanon and warned that the situa- 
tion is deteriorating very rapidly. 

Members of the United Nations observa- 
tion team that was sent to Lebanon to make 
on-the-spot investigations should have ample 
opportunities to see for themselves how agres- 
sion was directed from Cairo and Damascus 
and should make prompt recommendations 
to the United Nations as to what should be 
done to check the invasion of the Mediter- 
ranean republic by cits neighbors; who 
are armed and directed by the Soviet im- 
perialists and whose sole objective in: that 
partof the world is to create confusion and 
fish in troubled waters. In the last few years, 
first Egypt fell under their influence, then 
followed Syria, then Yemen. Last spring the 
Soviet imperialist coalition fomented trouble 
in Jordan-and attempted to stage an invasion 
from Syria. It was the presence of the United 
States Sixth Fleet that saved the situation. 
Hardly had the Jordan venture failed than 
the Soviet coalition began their invasion of 
Lebanon. Though the Sixth Fleet. is also 
present now; in the neighboring waters of 
Lebanon, the Soviets as well as members. of 
the United Arab States seem to be so bent 
on the conquest of this strategic republic that 
they threatened, to counter any American 
move in the area with the dispatching of 
“volunteers.” 


It is a sad commentary on the present 
world situation that the aggressive forces are 
throwing their weight around while the forces 
on which we depend for the defense of the 
free world are hopelessly timid. The United 
Nations is part of such forces. The least it 
can do is to tell the world what the aggressors 
are doing in Lebanon and make a recom- 
mendation as to how aggression can be 
stopped. If it cowers before the aggressive 


league led by the Soviet imperialists, it would 
have violated the Charter by which it was 
founded and it would have done great in- 
justice to mankind and posterity. Individual 
nations which are interested in checking 
the expansion of the Soviet empire should 
not rest contented by leaving the explosive 
Lebanon situation to be treated by the slow 
machinery of the United Nations. Prompt 
answer to Lebanon’s cries of woe should be 
dispatched. The present Soviet penetration 
of the Middle East has to be stopped some- 
wheré before it gets out of control, A stop 
may just as well be called in Lebanon ‘as 
anywhere else. 4 

A suggestion has been made to make 
Lebanon a neutralized country like Switzer- 
land for the reason that it is too small a 
country to withstand aggression from its 
Arab neighbors. The fact of the. matter is 
that in. face of the present-day Soviet aggres- 
sion tactics, no country can remain neutral. 
Nor do the Soviets approve anyone who is 
absolutely neutral in his outlook. Their idea 
is that those who are not for them are against 
them. Therefore, those who are accepted, by 
the Soviets as neutrals are nothing but Soviet 
agents, 

Besides, Lebanon has not the geographical 
features of Switzerland to make her neutrality 
practicable. With her mountainous terrain, 
Switzerland can make an invader pay dearly. 
Even at the:height of his power, Hitler’ did 
not see fit to molest the Swiss borders. A 
country of only four thousand square miles, 
Lebanon can’ be overrun in quick order. -It 
can be approached both by land: and: water, 
To maintain neutrality for such a country. is 
an impossibility. Lebanon has expressed the 
hope that the United Nations will send a 
police force to close its borders with Syria. 
Her proposal should receive the serious,atten- 
tion of the United Nations. 


Rumors stop with. the wise,—Chinese Proverb 
WM Tk he HF 
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Why Was Nagy Murdered? 


ikita Khrushchev has unwittingly made 
N Imre Nagy famous. Most people would 
have forgotten the personalities that took 
part in the Hungarian revolution two years 
ago and it would be a wonder if one in ten 
thousand could recall the name of Imre Nagy 
before the announcement of his execution by 
the Kremlin. But the announcement made 
him a public figure both inside and outside the 
Iron Curtain. The violence of the repercussions 
in. the free countries must have shocked 
Khrushchev who is so inured to the brutalities 
of the Stalin era and those under his own 
rule that he must have assumed an injured 
look when confronted with the enormous 
amount of protests throughout the world over 
what he would consider as a mild affair. It 
is true that people were indignant over the 
Soviets’ brutal suppression of the Hungarian 
revolt two years ago. But the killing of Nagy 
and three of his companions seems to have 
evoked greater sympathy and aroused more 
indignation than the killings of thousands of 
freedom fighters. 


For this Khrushchev has noone to,thank 
but himself. Since his accession to power, he 
has by word of mouth or by action created 
the illusion that he was to be an improvement 
on Stalin. ‘What with his downgrading of his 
former master, his phony rapprochement with 
Tito and his advocacy of coexistence, he had 
appealed to some people in the free world 
and many people inside the Iron Curtain (Tito 
included) that he was an enlightened despot, 
that this uncrowned king of the Kremlin 
would ease world tension and find a solution 
to many of the problems now plaguing the 
relations between the East and West. While 
such views have never been ‘subscribed to by 
those who understand Soviet imperialism and 
the Communist way of doing things, they 
have been cherished by many as the only 
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hope for the world, 


In bringing about the murder of the few 
remaining Hungarian freedom fighters for 
whom Tito had obtained. written. promise of 
their personal safety before surrendering them 
to the Hungarian authorities from. their 
sanctuary»in the Yugoslavian embassy at 
Budapest, Khrushchev had shown that he is 
just as undependable as Stalin and just as 
ruthless. The disappointment of those in the 
free world who cherished illusory hopes of 
him is only exceeded by the revulsion they 
feel for the man that has put-something over 
them so long and sO completely. 


The fact is that Khrushchev could have 
had Nagy and his associates murdered and 


say nothing about it. But that he had to 
choose this time and place to announce their 
execution was undoubtedly guided by two 
primary objectives. The ‘first is to intimidate 
Tito and start the war on what he would call 
revisionism—a Communist euphemism for re- 
bellion. How seriously will Tito’ take this 
intimidation is open to question, but there 
are undoubtedly many among people’ in the 
European satellites who will take the hint. 
As far as Tito is concerned, the murdering of 
his former protégé is. the unkindest cut of 
all and will positively mark the end of his 
relations with the Kremlin. 

Khrushchev’s second objective is to test 
out the loyalty of the Soviet satellites by 
making them stand up and be counted. If 
the repercussions outside the Iron Curtain 
have shocked Khrushchev, the reaction from 
the satellites must have proved extremely 
disheartening, for some of the European 
satellites have remained disconcertingly in- 


- different. Wladislaw Gomulka, first secretary 


of the Polish Communist Party, who once 
showed great sympathy for the Hungarian 
freedom fighters, went so far as to write to 
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Moscow. dissociating himself from the execu- 
tion of the murder of Nagy. This must have 
proved shocking news to Khrushchev, Though 
latest news reports from Warsaw have it that 
Gomulka condemned Yugoslavian “revision- 
ism” and indicated his approval of the trial 
and execution of Nagy, the shifting of the 
Polish Communist Party line must have taken 
place after Khrushchev had brought pressure 
to bear on Gomulka. 


Khrushchev was bailed out of an impossi- 
ble situation by the Chinese Communists, 
who in the same breath endorsed the execu- 
tion of Nagy and condemned the “modern 
revisionism” of Tito. Foreign Minister George 
K. C. Yeh, in his recent broadcast to the 
Chinese mainland over the Voice of Free 


China, network, saw in this the best proof 
of Peiping’s subservience to Moscow, Indeed, 
Peiping is faced with the same forces . of 
revisionism within its own borders. Therefore, 
Mao Tse-tung has to hang together with 
Khrushchev, or they will hang separately. 
Ever since Mao Tse-tung came to power, 
there has been endless speculation and hope 
that he would one day become a Tito, Year 
in and year out, be has disappointed ‘his 
well-wishers by remaining the staunchest 
supporter of Moscow. Peiping’s latest 
outburst against Tito and its endorsement 
of the Nagy execution should end once for 
all the joke of wishing ‘someone to become 
Tito when he himself has little ambition of 


stepping into the Yugoslavian dictator’s shoes.. 


Material Improvements in Taiwan 


ost people in Taiwan have got into the 

habit of taking for granted the progress 
and improvement of the material well-being 
of the people on this island in the last few 
years so that it will be worth-while for us to 
make a survey of what has been accomplished 
since the Government’s removal to Taiwan 
in 1949. 


At the time of retrocession of Taiwan to 
China, Taiwan was a picture of abject poverty. 
Most people had to live on sweet potatoes. 
Clothing was made of the simplest cotton 
fabrics. Even in mid-winter when temperature 
was hovering in the forties, people had noth- 
ing but thin cotton clothing on. Shoes, when 
obtainable, were made of either canvas or 
pig skin. Living, in short, was reduced to the 
simplest form imaginable. ; 


Now despite the rapid growth of population 
in the last few years, each person has his 
bowl of rice supplemented by meat or many 
kinds of vegetables. Increases in food pro- 
duction can easily be gauged by the rise in 
production of rice and hogs, both of which 
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were woefully short when the government 
first moved here. In fact, some rice had to 
be imported from abroad. But in eight years’ 
time, rice production jumped from 1,214,523 
metric tons in 1949 to 1,832,698 metric tons in 
1957. Hogs raised in Taiwan are estimated 
to number three million head. There are 
large surpluses in both rice and hogs for, ex- 
ports. The same thing is true with other 
foodstuffs, though we have never grown enough 
wheat to meet our needs. 


In 1949, there were hardly any textile 
mills to speak of. Now there are more than 
1,500 textile mills with an aggregate of 288,218 
spindles having an annual production of more 
than 60,000,000 Ibs. of cotton yarn and over 
160,000,000 yards of fabrics. The woolen mills 


“produce annually more than 2,000,000 lbs. of 


yarn and |,000,000 meters of fabrics. Instead 
of having to import clothing material from 
abroad, we are now faced with the problem 
of exporting our surplus cottom and woolen 
fabrics. 


Vehicles of all types have increased by 
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several hundredfold. Practically all the artery 
roads and many small roads have in the last 
two years bcen asphalted. 


Building construction has been maintained 
at a high level throughout the last two or 
three years. In fact it has been going at such 
a terrific pace that there is no unemployment 
among masons and carpenters and related 
occupations. 


Talking of unemployment, Taiwan is un- 
dergoing a social transformation. Most of 
the unemployment problems come from the 
shifting of the rural and fishing population 
to seek better employment in urban centers. 
Thus, while employment has been high in 
the last few years, there was some unemploy- 
ment due to the fact that not all those who 
have left their rural homes could be absorbed 
in the industries, ‘This, however, has never 
become serious. In fact, it would never have 
been any problem had it not been for the 
fact that large numbers of girls. who have 
graduated from schools of various grades 
have competed with the boys for employments. 
In former days when education was not as 
readily available as it is at present, girls were 
satisfied with menial positions. But now they 
demand as their right equal opportunities 
for employment. While this has resulted in 
some unemployment, it also means a great 
blessing to one half of the population. In 
our attempt to attain the objectives of the 
“Three People’s Principles,” we could hardly 
wish anything better than SmARO PRUNE the 
weaker sex at so little cost. 


A very important signal of Taiwan’s prog- 
ress is the opportunity for the children to 
get an education. The Constitution of the 
Republic of China stipulates that all citizens 
shall have equal opportunity to receive an 
education and that all children of school age 
from six to twelve years shall receive free 
primary education. Since the government’s 
removal to Taiwan, these provisions of the 
Constitution have been scrupulously carried 
out, sometimes under the most difficult circum- 
stances. This being the case, there inevitably 
results some conjestion in the schools, so 
much so that many schools had.to divide 
their pupils into morning, afternoon and 
sometimes night shifts. However, the Taiwan 
Provincial Government has mapped -out a 
program to build more school buildings and 
it is expected that in two or three years’ time, 
the shortage of classrooms can be overcome. 


In mentioning Taiwan’s progress and pros- 
perity, one must give due credit to the sub- 


stantial American aid which makes many of 


the constructive works possible. In fact, it 
has become the pride of the people here that 
the said aid is better utilized, more appreci- 
ated in Taiwan than in many other countries. 
Here the goods and service rendered China 
through the aid machinery are utilized to 
improve the economic condition and well- 
being of the people in a wide range of proj- 
ects from the improvement of agricultural 
products to people’s faith in democracy. To 
detail all our accomplishments will need a 
book. What have been noted so far are but 
a few of the things that readily meet the eye. 
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The Enlightenment of Kung Mu-Ssu 


By Carlton Culmsee 


hen I flew to Taiwan as a Smith-Mundt 

grantee, my humility did not, cost me 
anything for excess baggage. I visualized 
myself as a bearer of enlightenment. Although 
conceding that the Chinese had made earlier 
cultural beginnings than had my forebears 
of the misty forests and fjords of northern 
Europe, I felt an edge. of superiority. This 
sprang partly from my status as visiting 
professor, at least theoretically an expert in 
my field of mass communications. 


But my confidence cantilevered dan- 
gerously beyond any base that it might have 
had. One reason was the provincialism that 
many of us possess because we have been 
obsessed with the conquest of our shining 
new continent. Dangers and hardships com- 
pelled us, the Big Barbecue of natural: re- 
sources enticed us into a preoccupation with 
domestic problems. Another reason was what 
psychological warriors term “privatization,” 
stemming from a man’s tendency to take it 
for granted that the hub of the universe is 
humming right under his own shoe-soles. 
Essential as this feeling of self-importance 
is to survival, it can grow, large enough to 
become the foothill that obscures the peak. 
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It can make the individual American ignore 
the most numerous, nation on. earth, the 
people which Arnold Toynbee, anid. were whe 
race, of the future.” 


Before I went to Taiwan, I sabe one of 
some 160 million Americans who were more 
or less ignorant of the Chinese. Of course 
I had, in Isaacs’ phrase, some “scratches on 
my mind,” images of traits and customs which 
the Chinese were assumed to. possess. In pre- 
school childhood I had wondered how long 
I would need to dig through the world to 
see a man with slant eyes and a pigtail.. What 
I learned about the Orient in elementary 
school was largely extracurricular and wrong. 
From the spine-tingling Fu Manchu mysteries 
by Sax Rohmer, I formed the illusion that all 
Chinese gentlemen dressed in long .gowns, 
grew stringy whiskers, and drew their hands 
out of their sleeves: only to, lift. an. opium 


pipe or alethal weapon. They were inscrutable 


intrigants stalking in an aura of the occult. 

My geography. books devoted ten times 
as much space to the United States as to all 
the countries of Asia, Although that em: 
phasis was, in a sense, justified by our: need 
fo local; detail, the: maps left me. with 
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distorted ideas. All Asia lay on its beam 
ends on one page; while the United States, 
with only a fraction of the Asiatic land area, 
stretched grandly across a “double spread,” 
two full pages. ‘hus I was amazed decades 
later to spend four days and nights sailing 
down the South China Sea, which had ap- 
peared to occupy only a minor indentation 
in the continent. 

Columbus discovered America by accident 
while seeking the Orient. In touring from 
Japan to Thailand, I discovered an Orient 
of splendid distances and vast multitudes 
about whom I had known little that was 
accurate. 

Seeing ourselves as others see us »was a 
minor bonus of enlightenment which resulted 
from my sojourn in Taiwan. Although the 
Chinese are courteous and tolerant, they can 
be frank on some subjects, and in a year they 
unsettled some images which I had made of 
my countrymen. Interviews which my gra- 
duate students conducted on national stereo- 
types were revelatory. Few of the Chinese 
respondents regarded us as particularly in- 
yelligent or emotionally mature as compared 
with the British. Few thought us notably 
peaceloving or hard-working—they reserved 
those traits for themselves. 

That surprised me. I knew that we had 
emerged from World War II as the leading 
military power, at least temporarily; but I 
was convinced that we had reluctantly per- 
mitted mortal peril to force us into that 
position, and hard work and sacrifice had 
enabled us to salvage some liberties for the 
world. 

The majority voted us the most progressive 
and practical of nationalities. But “practical” 
was not so complimentary as it seemed to 
me, my students told me gently. Toa Chi- 
nese, they said, the word was likely to connote 
a system of values in which financial advan- 
tage might take precedence over’ loyalty or 
friendship. I resisted this notion. Also I did 
not think that the vision of Americans as 
persons rolling in idle luxury was just. Amer- 
ica’s vast production, I declared, came largely 
because of toil of mind and body. I was 
delighted when two young tillers returning 
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from an “exchange” tour of the United States 
extolled the industriousness of American 
farmers. 


Still, I could see how our admiration of 
the legendary two-gun man, ‘the fearless 
fullback, the tough leatherneck could make 
our warships and warplanes and nuelear 
weapons appear as symbols of belligerency. 
And our undeniable emphasis upon material 
comforts‘and luxuries could persuade observers 
that we placed the acquisition of wealth 
higher than the claims of family affection and 
friendship. I pointed out the paradox that, 
despite our doting on physical pleasure and 
gadgetry, great numbers of our young men 
had died abroad in defense of democratic 
freedoms. But I had to admit that some of 
our peace-time representatives, official or 
unofficial, \ in’ China ‘seemed to exemplify 
opinions which the Chinese had formed of us. 
Such incidents as the American sergeant’s 
shooting of the window-peeper tend to confirm 
a certain unfavorable impression. 

Our type of competitive spirit, fruitful as 
it is in some ways, drives many of us into 
fierce rivalries for top rewards not only in 
business but in education and the arts. Thus 
we live lies of unremitting tension, and the 
monotony of strain leads often to irascibility, 
perhaps also to ulcers, and to our high inci- 
dence of heart maladies. 


What I admired most in the Chinese was, 
therefore, serenity. That was something worth 
bringing home. If I am not misled by their 
emotional control, they have a relaxed attitude 
which appears to reflect inner peace. But it 
is not a cow-like calmness. The Chinese are 
alive in the distinctively human way. Even 
after thousands of years of imbricate cultures 
which have had elaborate and sophisticated 
aspects, they have managed to retain a kinship 
with essential nature. They have, at their 
best, a strong sense of wonder at the universal 
tapestry into which their lives are woven. 
Like the classic Greeks, the Chinese of such 
periods as the Ming have achieved artistic 
heights because, through sensitive awareness 
of man’s nature and physical nature, they 
have gained insight which has enabled them 
to. symbolize profound meanings. Drawing 
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upon a broad range of experience ranging 
from delight in sea and mountains and stars 
to the homely pleasures of family aud friends, 
they often have a faith that life is worth 
sustaining in spite’ of war or exile or other 
changes of fortune. 

Also as a result of travel in Asia I was 
stimulated to sample philosophies of the 
East, of India as well as China, as avenues 
to higher understanding of Orientals and 
enrichment of my own life. Before traveling 
to the East, I had known something of the 
teachings of Confucius and Mencius. There- 
fore there was some excuse for my learned 
Chinese friend’s choice of “Admirer of Con- 
fucius’ Thought” for my Chinese name. But 
not until later, following’ discussions with 
Chinese and some reading in America after 
my return, did I get glimpses of a sphere in 
which the East could contribute to balanced 
thought in the West. 

Emerging for me is a view of limitations 
of the secular philosophies dominant in the 
West. To say this is not to imply apology 
for the West’s contributions. Since mid-seven- 
teenth century, the Occident has given richly 
to world progress in science, to the under- 
standing of the. physical universe and the 
application of scientific discoveries to improve- 
ment of human welfare. In these aspects of 
thought we bave probably surpassed other 
civilizations. There are, therefore, excellent 
reasons why Occidental philosophy has become 
largely the handmaiden of science, It has 
sought, as H.H. Price wrote, “to make clear 
to us what we know already; and its chief 
means of doing so is to analyse the linguistic 
forms by which that knowledge is expressed, 


and to remove the confusions and inconsisten- 
cies to which they give rise.” Nevertheless, 
we must recognize that the divergence of 
Western thought from the central tradition 
of Eastern philosophy has left’ scarcely any 
ground for discussion between the two, and 
that in this departure the West has cut itself 
off from sources of insight that it could use. 


A result is, to quote Price again, that the 


_West has “somehow become the prisoner of 


its own Naturalistic preconceptions. It may 
be that the success of the physical sciences 
has blinded us to some truths about the uni- 
verse and also human personality which it 
greatly concerns us to know. If that is so, 
what we need is a radical change of outlook; 
and ‘we can prepare the way for it by ma- 
king an effort to assimilate whatever the 
religious and mystical tradition of the Far 
East has to teach us.” 


We can be proud that the West has pro- 
duced such metaphysicians as Descartes, 
Spinoza, Leibnitz, Hegel. Today, however, 
their strongest influence seems to be along 
courses that they regarded somewhat as by- 
paths. It is not the great metaphysical con- 
cepts which have prevailed, but the empiricism 
of Locke and Kant. We may be able*to 
proffer the East assistance on the semantic 
side, on the clarification of knowledge; and 
to exchange these for insights into self, into 
consciousness, into a realm of experience 
which our current concepts tend to rule out. 
As we uneasily fumble to restore a lost em- 
phasis, as we grope along frontiers of discovery, 
we can probably gain helpful clues and hints 
from Far Eastern philosophy. 


Through learning one knows that he does not know enough. 
—Chinese Proverb 
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Free China and the World Crisis 


by Patrick P. Sun 


deem it a great honor to speak before the 

Commonwealth Club of California. During 
my previous stay in San Francisco, I had the 
good fortune to be a member of this august 
body and the privilege of listening to many 
distinguished speakers on various subjects. In 
accepting your invitation to speak today, I 
find it most gratifying that there is an ever- 
growing interest among our American friends 
in the problems of my country. Needless to 
say, San Francisco, being the gateway to the 
Orient, is. intimately concerned with the 
future of the Pacific. The events which hap- 
pen in the Far East will have their imme- 
diate impact upon the people of California. 
I deeply appreciate your interest and your 
eagerness to find answers to the great chal- 
lenge which will be beneficial to both of our 
countries. 


The title “Nationalist China and. World 
Crisis” was given to me as the subject of my 
speech today. Personally, I prefer to use the 
term “Free China” rather than “Nationalist 
China.” I have no objection to the use of 
“Nationalist China” to differentiate it. from 
“Communist China.” However, since the major 
political party in my country is Kuomintang 
or the Chinese Nationalist Party, the term 
“Nationalist China” may be mistaken to 
convey the erroneous impression that we are 
under one-party rule. On the other hand, 
“Free China” is generally accepted to indicate 
the Republic of China with its seat in Taipei 
which represents all the freedom-loving Chi- 
nese people, including 10,000,000 in ‘Taiwan, 
13,000,000 overseas and countless numbers 
behind the Iron Curtain. 


Certainly; no problem is more grave to 
the peoples living on both sides of the Pacific 
than the Communist occupation of the main- 
land of China. It was through China that 
international communism stretches its tenta- 
cles in all directions to threaten world peace. 
Lenin. once said that thie road, to Paris is. by 
way of Peiping. Now with .Peiping under 
Communist control, all Asia is in peril. Nu- 
merous events in the past few years. point to 
the fact that international communism has 
been using the mainland of Ghina as a_ base 
for its sinister plot for the domination of 
Asia and then the entire world. 


International’ *communisin employs two 
techniques: interchangeably according to the 
circumstances. One of the techniques is armed 
aggression. Since the Chinese Communists 
came into power in 1949, they have been 
guilty of naked military aggression in Korea 
and in Indo-China. Although checked by 
resolute American action together with the 
efforts of the brave peoples in Korea and 
Vietnam, the Communists nevertheless have 
succeeded in detaching vast new territories 
and millions of peoples from the areas of the 
free world. 


Since the debacles in Korea and Indo- 
‘hina, the Communists have resorted to their 
second technique which is infiltration. By 
using political intrigues, psychologidal prop- 
aganda and economical enticements, Com- 
munist fifth columnists have wormed their 
way into every country in Southeast Asia 
and the Indian sub-continent. The Com- 
munists covet the rich natural resources of 
oil, rubber, tin, manganese, and bauxite in 


Editor's Note—This is the text of a speech delivered by Mr. Patrick P. Sun, Chinese Consul General 
at San Francisco, before the Commonwealth Club of California, on May 28, 1958, 
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Indonesia, rubber and tin in Malaya, rice 
and other foodstuffs in Indce-China, Thailand 
and Burma and the immense manpower ‘in 
all these countries. Their scheme of aggression 
is usually to work from within a‘country to 
weaken the ruling authorities in preparation 
for their final conquest. Each area gained 


in this manner is immediately used as an 
advanced base for further aggression. 


Today, the Communists ‘n indonesia are 
wielding strong influence i the coalition 
government. Communist agents in Singapore 
have won over large numbers of students and 
use them as spearheads of agitation. The 
jungles of Malaya are infested by armed 
Communist brigades, In Indo-China, Ho 
Chih Minh’s men are being trained and 
equipped by the Chinese Communists to 
threaten the security of Vietnam, the loss of 
which will automatically engulf Cambodia 
and Laos. Thailand has become a hot bed 
of Communist. subversive activities, in spite 
of the fact that she is a member of the SEATO 
conference. Chinese Communist troops have 
seized a slice of Burmese territory on a flimsy 
pretext and they could overrun the entire 
country almost with impunity. Nepal has 
practically been transformed into an outright 
Communist satellite. The Communists in 
India have won an electoral victory in the 
State of Kerala, and Red China troops are 
posed on the border of the State of Assam in 
Northern India. 


The situation in Asia is alarming. The 
crisis is growing indeed in that part of the 
world. Behind the danger zone in Asia stands 
Communist. China like a ferocious lion ready 
to swallow its prey. And behind Communist 
China stands Soviet Russia, which during 
Stalin’s time, entrusted the Communist dom- 
ination of Asia to Red China. 


Therefore, if wc trace the source of trouble 
in Asia, we see at once that the root lies in 
the Communist occupation of mainland China. 
The sudden emergence of ‘the Communist 
hordés into power through the machination 
of Soviet Russia, has endangered the security 
of the entire Pacific area. If Chinese Com- 
munism is allowed to exist, the problems of 
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Asia ‘will never end. Conversely, if Chinese 
Communism ‘can be defeated and uprooted, 
the backdoor to Russia will be closed. Asia 
will then regain its peace and tranquillity. 


The problem in Asia is therefore how to 
coordinate the efforts of the free nations to 
avert the growing crisis by, defeating the 
Communist threat from the source, namely— 
by destroying the Chinese Communist regime 
on the mainland of China. 


In this. gigantic task, Free China, reprt- 
sented by the Republic of China with its 
temporary seat at. Taipei, has an important 
role to play. Many of our friends will perhaps 
wonder under the present conditions. what 
Free China can do. They, may feel that 
Taiwan, as pitted against mainland China, 
is a case like that of David against Goliath. 
But history tells us that. Dayid won,-, Our 
well-meaning friends who, entertain doubts 
have overlooked some of the powerful assets 
Free China possesses. It is extremely impor- 
tant that the western world realize these 
assets. so that the over-all, policy can be 
properly planned and coordinated, 


In the first place, | Taiwan; ae 
known as Formosa, has a very strategic posi- 
tion. Lying oppesite the coast of mainland 
China, Taiwan is like a sharp knife. pointing 
at the side of the Communists’. ill-gotten 
empire. As long as Taiwan remains free; the 
position of the Communist mainland. will 
forever be vulnerable. Ever since the resto- 
ration of Taiwan to Chinese sovereignty in 
1945, the Chinese government then at Nanking 
foresaw its: strategic importance and began 
to build an independent defense system which 
would be adequate to cope with any emer- 
gency. After the withdrawal of the Govern- 
ment to Taiwan, this defense system has de- 
veloped into the strongest: link of the chain 
of fortifications of the western world in the 
Pacific. ; 


In the second place, Free ‘China ‘has 
strong armed forces. On Taiwan, it has 600,000 
trained troops of high morale—the fifth largest 
standing army in the world. These troops 
have been trained by United States advisers 
and are equipped with American: weapons. 
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The combat effectivencss is at its highest 
pitch. To meet the requirements of modern 
warfare and to benefit from the latest de- 
velopments in military sciences, the army, 
navy and air force have gone through many 
changes and. reorganizations. Beside the 
standing army, Taiwan also has a strong re- 
serve force. Every able-bodied young man 
in. Taiwan is under military training. At 
an emergency call, the present military 
strength can be greatly expanded. In short, 
Taiwan forms a bastion of anti-Communist 
strength in the Far East. 

In the third place, there is the will and 
determination of the people to fight and 
sacrifice. Everyone in Free China has only 
one mind, one hope and one purpose, —the 
defeat of the Chinese Communist regime and 
the recovery of the mainland. The people 
are fully convinced that their steadfast op- 
position against Communism will eventually 
pay dividends, that their trial and tribulations 
will be vindicated and that history will re- 
peat the infallible theory that justice always 
prevails over injustice and righteousness tri- 
umphs over evil. 

In the fourth place, Free China has hun- 
dreds of millions of secret allies living behind 
the fron Curtain. Following the uprisings in 
Poland and Hungary, the anti-Communist 
movements on the China mainland have been 
gaining momentum and vigor. Even the 
Chinese Communists themselves have admit- 
ted the seriousness of the situation. Mao Tse- 
Tung’s “letting hundred flowers bloom” policy 
was originally .designed to prevent similar 
Hungarian disaster. But this policy back- 
fired. It opened up the throttle of popular 
resentment against the Communist despotic 
rule. Thousands of intellectuals, students, 
workers, and farmers took part in voicing 
their doubts as to the future. They raised 
questions the Communists could not answer. 
Some took rebellious action. Mao put them 
down by force. Many of them were executed. 
Thousands have been jailed or sent to the 
“corrective labor camps.” But the smould- 
cring, fire may easily be ignited again. into 
an open conflagration when. occasion. arises. 
In the fifth place, Free China has experi- 
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ence and leadership, For more than a quarter 
of a century, the Chinese have learned through 
painful experience the real nature of commu- 
nism. They understand every move of the 
Communists in their attempt at world con- 
quest. The tragedy is that the lesson learned 
by the Chinese through painful experience 
is so often disregarded by Western statesmen, 
who seem to prefer learning their lessons in 
their own hard way. In President Chiang 
Kai-shek, Free China has a leader whose name 
is a symbol of freedom to every living Chinese. 
Around him, rally millions and millions of 
Chinese men and women who have dedicated 
themselves to national salvation and recovery. 
The life-time of gathered experience of 
President Chiang in fighting against Com- 
munism is written in his book “Soviet Russia 
in China.” Every thinking American should 
read this book before he makes a true apprais- 
al of the situation in the Far East. : 

These are the inherent assets of Free 
China which, if properly capitalized by the 
Western world, will go a long way to help 
defeat the onrush of Communist evils. These 
assets are especially valuable to the United 
States and should be taken into serious con- 
sideration in the final showdown in the strug- 
gle between Communism and democracy, 
between tyranny and freedom, between dark- 
ness and light and between destruction of 
humanity and pursuit of happiness. 

How can we make use of these assets in 
the over-all policy or strategy for the defeat 
of Communism? In answer to this vital 
question, I wish to refer to President Chiang 
Kai-shek’s viewpoint as presented in his book 
“Soviet Russia in China.” Examining the 
basic policies of the western nations against 
Communist aggression, President Chiang has 
classified Western policy under four | basic 
headings. These four basics are contain- 
ment, reprisal, prevention and. liberation, To 
elucidate: im 

(1) The first method of the Western na- 
tions is containment by bases, or position of 
strength. This, according to President Chiang, 
is efficacious for a while as a deterrent. But 
the Communists’ counteraction is. to. use 
international. fifth columnists. to start anti- 
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American movements to force the United 
States to withdraw from her overseas bases. 
As the Communists follow a zigzag strategy, 
this policy of containment will become in- 
adequate. Political and psychological infil- 
tration will break through defense cordon. 


(2) The second method is reprisal by the 
development of hydrogen bomb, intercon- 
tinental guided missiles or other deadly weap- 
ons for massive reprisal. By this method, 
Western nations will have to continue in the 
armament race in order to maintain their 
superiority. Once the enemy reaches parity, 
or worse, attains superiority over the Western 
nations, the situation will be untenable. 


(3) The third method is a preventive war 
or a policy of punitive action., This implies 
that the Western nations should take action 
in a preventive war. But this can only be 
done in a totalitarian nation. Democratic 
nations will not approve of it. Furthermore, 
Russian retaliation will make the United 
States a principal battleground. 


(4) The fourth method which President 
Chiang considers as the only practical method 
is a policy of liberation. This policy implies 
the support by the Western nations of Asian 
countries that have been forcibly divided by 
Soviet Russia’s Communist aggression so that 
the forces of national revolution outside the 
Iron Curtain and of anti-Communist revolu- 
tion inside the Iron Curtain will mérge into 
one for the purpose of national reunification. 
Without. German unification there can be no 
European peace and security. If China, Korea 
and Vietnam should remain part slave and 
part free there can be no peace and security 
in Asia. In these countries, war will be fought 
as a war of national revolution by the Eastern 
peoples against the new colonialism ‘tv gain 
independence and freedom, Such a war will 
win the sympathy and support of all Eastern 
peoples. If this war of national revolution 
by the Eastern peoples could be achieved 
before Russia completes her preparations for 
a major war, it would be an indirect blow to 
her and should have the desired effect of 
removing the latent danger of a world war. 


In the opinion of President Chiang, the 
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overall strategy for the Western nations 
should be a strategy of detours and indirect 
warfare. In other words, the Western world 
should support Free China, South Korea and 
Vietnam and let them ‘do the fighting. The 
Russian Communists are creating disturbances 
today in Western Europe, in Africa; in the 
Middle East and even in South America as a 
strategy of detours to fight the Western world 
indirectly. The proper answer to that strategy 
is to give them the same dose of medicine—by 
fighting Russia indirectly through detours in 
Far, East, 


If Free China should ‘launch military 
operations against the mainland, we’ firmly 
believe that it will ‘not lead to a general war. 
The Chinese Communists’ have repeatedly 
announced to’ the world that’ the problem of 
Taiwan is an internal affair. ‘Yhere is no 
reason for the Chinese Communists to enlist 
the aid of Soviet Russia in case of war. 
Soviet Russia, by its own strategy as seen in 
Korea, in the Middle East and elsewhere, has 
never participated directly in local warfare. 
In the event that Chinese Communists should 
be compelled to. ask help from Soviet Russia, 
it must be at the point. when .people of 
mainland have rallied to our cause and the 
Communists are near exhaustion and collapse. 
By that time, Soviet participation would be 
useless as the battle shal] already, have been 
won by our side. In a limited, war localized 
in the China theater, there is no, danger of 
developing into a world war. 


This discussion therefore will lead to the 
conclusion: (1) In order’ to stop the Com- 
munists from further aggression, wé must 
stop Chinese communism. (2) If we want to 
avoid World War III, the place. to start. is 
China. 


These are the ‘views of President Chiang 
Kai-shek, ‘supported by the people’ of Free 
China. We firmly believe that Communism 
in China canbe uprooted and the scourge 
of another world war prevented, if the Western 
nations will render their moral, spiritual, 
and material support to our program of 
national recovery. 





In Search of Hung Hsiu-Ch’uan 


by W. G. Goddard 


lutarch introduced his study of Alexander 
the Great with this request: “As portrait 


painters are more exact in the lines ‘and! 


features of the face, im which character is 
seen, than in other parts of the body, so I 
must be allowed to give my more particular 
attention to the marks and indications of the 
souls of men, and while I endeavour by these 
to portray their lives, may be free to. leave 
more weighty matters and great battles to be 
treated by others”. In like manner, I invite 
the reader to accompany me in an attempt 
to discover the real Hung Hsiu-ch’uan, who 
has been lost amid the mass of official and 
unofficial records, both Chinese and English. 


I think the author of The Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire was responsible for the 
statement that “no great man of history can 
be seen as he really was until at least a cen- 
tury after his death”. As more years than 
those prescribed by Gibbon have passed since 
Hung Hsiu-ch’uan’ established himself at 
Nanking, the time is opportune to set out 
on this quest. At least we shall be free from 
those prejudices that have obscured the 
vision of earlier observers, who were too close 
to their object to see. clearly. 


If we are to succeed in our search, it is 
essential that we be equipped with an honest 
purpose and a devotion to the truth. Other- 
wise we shall miss the way, as indeed has 
already happened to certain university pro- 
fessors and other “experts” in the United 
States. Setting out with the fixed idea that 
Washington should recognise Peking, and 
Communist China should be admitted to the 
United Nations, they have endeavoured to 


prove that Communism is indigenous to China 
and not really a Russian imposition. It is 
not surprising, then, that they have discover- 
ed in Hung Hsiu-chu’an a precursor of modern 
Communism. Of course, it does not seem to 
disturb these professed sinologues that they 
distort the known facts of Chinese history 
to suit their thesis. — 

What kind of man, then, was the real 
Hung Hsiu-ch’uan? What were the forces 
that made him what he was? “What was the 
dynamic purpose that drove him on? These 
are questions we can answer only after we 
have found him and seen him face to face. 
So, refusing to regard history as just an open 
book, where “each his doctrine seeks and 
each his doctrine finds”, we set out in search 
of Hung Hsiu-ch’uan. 


I. The God-Worshippers Society 


On January 29, 1833, a fourth son was 
born to an officer of the Royal Artillery at 
Woolwich, England. During the same month 
of that same year, on the other side of the 
world, a young Chinese student was listening, 
intently, to a German missionary expounding 
the Ten Commandments. Both were destined 
to make history. They were not to meet, face 
to face, but the Englishman was to smash, by 
military might, the material realm of the 
Chinese, and, out of the ruins was to emerge 
a greater force, a spiritual dynamic, destined 
to reshape the minds and lives of millions 
of Chinese. 


Hung Hsiu-ch’uan the Chinese student 
was born in the year 1813 in the small Hwa 
village about 30 miles from Ganton, ‘Ths 


Editor's Nete: This is the first of a series of three articles on —— Hsiu-chu’ ‘an by Dr. W. G. (Goddard. 
The second will follow in an early issue. . 
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Manchu regime, set up by the psychopathic 


Shun; Chik: was-:then in -its dechne.- The. 


Court of Peking still. retained its luxurious 
living and dalliance romped unchécked. Pal- 
aces were still being enlarged and ornament- 
ed, without any respect for costs, to. provide 
entertainment for the innumerable officials 
and their equally innumerable -ladies.. But 
throughout China poverty stalked in its na- 
kedness, corruption among officials was rife, 
the gentry extended their exploitation, and 
scholarship had become so decadent that 
all creative impulses were stifled at birth. 
Western civilisation was throbbing with new 
life but in China the long day was threaten- 
ing to end in the darkest of nights. ‘There 
were no lights of promise on the horizon; 
what were seén were but the fading flickers 
of a dying splendour. 


Over the past century, there had been an 
unprecedented growth in the population of 
China. Official census returns had shown a 
rise of from 185 to 375 millions between 1754 
and 1814, and however the accuracy of these 
Chinese figures might be discounted, the 
growth must have been staggering. Certain it 
is that there were too many mouths to be fed 
off the available land. Since 1720, such conflicts 
as there had been, were confined to border 
warfare, which hardly touched the lives of the 
ordinary people. As a result, the human rav- 
ages of war, which, in other times had so 
decimated the population that there had been 
enough !and for the survivors, made little 
difference to the nation at large. China was 
in the throes of general starvation, unparal- 
leled in the long history of that, country. 


The resultant death rate did little to ease 
the situation. With their characteristic desire 
for more sons, the Chinese refused. to. heed 
the warnings of those very. mentors, whose 
philosophy they professed to follow. Mencius 
had said that “an increasing population over 
a long period brings strife and disorder” and 
Han Fei-tzu had» pronounced the aphorism 
that “people are more but wealth is jess”, add- 
ing “the wealth of the nation depends not 
upon the number of its people but rather 
upon ‘the nation having sufficient food”. “In 
1813; however, nobody in China was interested 
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in facing up to the problem; everybody. was 
more concerned with: increasing his family: 
irrespective of the fact that there was nd rice 
to feed the new-comers. 


The avarice of landlords aggravated 
the situation. At the best, China is a poor 
country, where a conscience-less landlordism 
can create havoc at will. Twenty per cent 
of the land surface of China is possibly the 
maximum that can’ profitably be worked, 
the remaining eighty per cent being unsuit- 
able for cultivation, a considerable portion 
of this being marginal land unfit for produc- 
tive purposes. At the time Hung Hsiu-ch’uan 
was born, tenant-farmers wére required to pay 
as rent more than one-half of their scanty 
production, leaving little for the provision of 
ever-increasing families, In Kwangtung Prov- 
ince, where the Hung family lived, landlords, 
mostly absentee, held seventy per cent of the 
land. Temples, graves, and paths, accounted 
for five per cent, and if we: add. a further 
modest allowance for village and, city areas, 
it will. be realised: how little, was. left» for 
food production. To make the position even 
more .acute, many landlords finding opium 
production more profitable than, that, of rice, 
only rented their fields to such as would 


grow poppies. 


Poverty and nation-wide starvation were 
not the only blights that had settled upon 
China at the ‘beginning of the nineteenth 
century. Like a canker eating into the heart 
of the nation, corruption in high places was 
rife. ‘That moral superiority, which, in the 
past, had enabled China to withstand the 
constant assault of the foreign foe and endued 
her with power to conquer her conquerors, 
was becoming weakened rapidly. The evil 
legacy of Ho Shen, Grand Secretary under 
Emperor Ch'ien Lung, ‘had pcisoned official 
life. Manchus held official positions, not be- 
cause of fitness or ‘qualifications, but simply 
because they belonged to the dominant race. 
In many cases, they bought their posts. ‘The 
public examinations, which had’ guaranteed 
a certain standard of efficiéncy and moral 
integrity for nearly 2,000 years, went by’ the 
board: .Manchus, unable to carry out) their 
official duties, engaged Chinese assistants at 
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a price, and these, in turn, extorted from the 
people the funds needed to buy their positions. 
As this vicious practice became widespread, 
the condition of the people, hungry and poorly 
clad, moved towards a dangerous desperation. 


Industrial development might have eased 
the situation but Peking, was. too busy with 
its gaieties and debaucheries to be interested. 
As for the wealthy gentry, the production 
and merchandising of opium were proving so 
profitable that any industrial plans would 
have found little response from them. They 
were more concerned with increasing their 
holdings. 

The demand for land was so keen that 
any price could be obtained. In China, as 
elsewhere, the desperation of the landless, 
especially when the landless are poor, was 
the golden opportunity for the landlords. 
Many among the larger landholders invested 
their money in opium chain-stores throughout 
the country. British merchants were not 
allowed to operate beyond Canton and this 
gave ‘the wealthy Chinese their chance. 
They set up their Hongs there and from 
their warehouses sent out a stream of opium 
to their agencies spread throughout the 
land. In the year Hung Hsiu-ch’uan was 
born, the import of opium into China’ by 
British merchants had risen to 30,000 chests a 
year, each containing 130 pounds weight 
of opium. The Chinese gentry waxed_ pro- 
sperous with this increasing trade and _ the 
British treasury in India fared likewise by 
imposing a heavy export duty on the opium. 
As the Chinese taste for the drug grew, so 
did the British gain, both on export and im- 
port. The demoralisation that resulted in 
China occasioned London little concern. The 
deepening poverty that resulted from money 
being spent on opium, that should have 
bought food for starving Chinese women 
and children, did not disturb either the minds 
or consciences of the men who governed from 
Westminster any more than the knowledge 
that goods in Communist China to-day are 
produced by slave labour worries them. 


Previously, the British merchants had paid 
for their cargoes of Chinese silks and teas 
with silver but it was soon discovered ‘that 


Opium was a much more convenient and in- 
deed profitable means of exchange. Opium 
required less cargo space than the manufac- 
tured goods that promised to find a market 
in China. The temporary loss of the newly- 
established mills in Britain was more than 
made up for by the profits of shipping man- 
agement and the British Government in In- 
dia. 


Such a position, however, could not re- 
main indefinitely. Sooner or. later a starving 
people will assert itself. The Chinese, through 
their long history, sd only once revolted 
against their form of government, but that 
was long before, when the fascism of the 
Shang had given place to the feudalism of the 
Chou. Prior to 19j1, there had been only that 
one revolution in China. But, through the 
centuries, the Chinese, the least revolutionary 
of all peoples, have been the most rebellious. 
They never hesitated to rebel against the 
Emperor when they believed he had forfeited 
the Mandate of Heaven, a. circumstance 
witnessed by the occurrence of flood or fa- 
mine or other national disaster. These were 
regarded as signs that Heaven was displeased 
with the occupant of the Dragon Throne and 
whoever could wrest it from him was accepted 
as the legitimate ruler. Emperor Ch’ien Lung, 
before his abdication in 1796, had been wise 
enough to sense the growing unrest, especially 
in the southern provinces, and had instituted 
an inquisition in the hope of suppressing 
any uprising before it assumed national pro- 
portions. Under the pretext of collating and 
arranging all the worth-while literature of 
the past, to be known as Ssu-k’u Ch'uan Shu, 
he had libraries ransacked, houses searched, 
and book collectors were invited to lend or 
sell rare editions and manuscripts in order 
that the compilation should be complete. 
The officials deputed to carry out this task 
were well aware of the imperial intention. 
The Governors of Kwangtung and Kwangsi 
Provinces, where unrest threatened to assume 
disquieting proportions, reported. to Peking 
that they would do their utmost to investi- 
gate and examine all books “in order to check 
their corrupting influences”. Higher officials 
encouraged their underlings in their search 
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by offering monetary rewards to’ such as 
brought in the most suspects. All books 
praising the Mings or criticising the Chings 
were burnt and their authors as well as those 
found in possession of the books punished. 
If the authors could not be traced, their fam- 
ilies were held accountable for such books. 
If families could not be located, then the 
bedies of the authors were taken from their 
graves and publicly dismembered. .The grim 
details of the case of the author.of A, History 
of the. Ming Dynasty have come down ‘to..us. 
A poet lost his life for writing two lines, which 
were interpreted as reflecting on the Chings, 
indeed because of one word. in. these two 
lines: 

“Oh bright wind, you don’t know how to 

read, 

Why throw my pages into confusion?” 

Officialdom concluded that the use of the 
word ching (bright), which was also the name 
of the dynasty, was intended to stigmatise 
Peking as responsible for the dissatisfaction 
that was prevalent throughout the country 
and the poverty that was spreading its pall 
of death on all sides. 

When Chia Ch’ing succeeded Ch’ien Lung 
in 1796, he carried on this inquisition with 
increased vigour. One of his first edicts was 
the command to all officials to intensify their 
search for all such subversive literature. But 
this persecution defeated its own purpose. 
The old proverb had said that “the mandarin 
derives his power from. the. law but people 
derive their power from the secret society” 
and never was this more clearly demonstrated 
than during the early years of Chia Ch’ing’s 
reign. As Peking put on the pressure, so: the 
secret societies gained strength. Each new 
prescript issued from Peking was accompani- 
ed throughout China by the creation of fur- 
ther underground groups, pledged to over- 
throw the Manchus. Special precautions had 
to be taken to safeguard the Emperor himself, 
as it was feared that an attempt might be 
made at any time to murder him. 

Such an attempt nearly succeeded in the 
year that Hung Hsiu-ch’uan was born. The 
conspiracy, led by Lin Ch’ing, although it 
failed to achieve its immediate objective, was, 
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neverthelesss, of historic importance in show- 
ing how widespread the discontent was and 
in its connection with Formosa. Lin Ch’itg 
had been working for some years to unite all 
the secret societies that had the common 
aim of restoring the Mings. He seems to have 
succeeded in large measure, for the date had 
been fixed for the assault on the’ Palace. A 
simultaneous rising had been planned in For- 
mosa. But the Manchu officials there were 
very vigilant as the San Ho Hui had staged 
a number of insurrections over the past dozeh 
years.’ This secret society, known’ also’ a's 
Hung Hui, and to Westerners as the ‘Triad, 
because it aimed at promoting harmony be- 
tween heaven, earth, and man, under .a_ re- 
stored Ming dynasty, had been established in 
Tainan in. 1863 by the followers of Cheng 
Chen-kung. From the time it was set up, it 
had instigated various attempts to overthrow 
Manchu rule in Formosa. One of these had 
occurred at the very time Chia Ch’ing was 
ascending the Dragon Throne in succession 
to Ch’ien Lung. In 1800, under the leadership 


of Wong Kong another unsuccessful attempt 


had been made. In the latter part of 1612, 
while Lin Ch’ing was campaigning among 
the secret societies on the mainland, K’ung 
was travelling throughout Formosa, preparing 
for rebellion there. The Manchu Prefect at 
Tamsui heard of this and immediately report- 
ed to the Governor, who, when he questioned 
a number of suspects, was told that Lin Ch’- 
ing was their leader and Ko K’uang was 
acting under his instructions. Fearing that 
any warning he might send to Peking would 
be misconstrued, he took no further action 
other than suppress the outbreak in Formosa, 
which took place while Lin Ch’ing and his 
confederates were smashing their 7 into 
the Peking Palace. 


Emperor Chia Ch’ing. was, absent from 
Peking at the time offering ‘sacrifice atthe 
tomb of his father Ch’ien Lung, but, on, his 
return, was informed of the: heroic: defence 
of the Palace by a number of eunuchs and 
officials. ‘The conspirators, learning that the 
Emperor was not at the Palace, had not put 
up much of a fight, and their leader had 
taken refuge in an outlying village, where 
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he hoped to escape notice till the Imperial 
anger had subsided. Chia Ch’ing, however, 
ordered a search, and Lin Ch’ing was captured. 
When thorough investigations were carried 
out, it was learnt that some of the eunuchs 
themselves had been involved and had been 
in communication with the rebels. However, 
the affair soon was forgotten and the Court 
again returned to its former dissipation 
without a thought for the starving nation. 
While Chia Ch’ing and his entourage disported 
themselves .in wild abandon in. Peking, 
throughout China the pangs of hunger were 
gripping ever tighter the throats of the people. 














The destitution of the times was felt most 
keenly among the people in Kwangtung and 
Kwangsi Provinces known as Hakkas. Some 
sinologues have written off these people as 
ignorant peasants of inferior rank to their 
neighbours, but modern researches do not 
support this approach. These Hakkas were 
the descendants of a virile stock from North 
China, which had moved south during Sung 
dynasty owing to Tartar pressure. Prior to 
their arrival in Kwangtung and Kwangsi, 
there had been another migration from the 
north and those migrants had been responsi- 
ble for opening up the valley regions of 
those two provinces. The first record of land 
tenure in those valleys dates from the tenth 
century with the arrival of the Punti fami- 
lies and later Ming records contain the names 
of many Punti families which took part in 
the agrarian development of the area. Their 
descendants were well established when the 
first Hakka migration took place. These Punti 
feudal lords did not welcome the new ar- 
rivals, although they were of the same stock 
as themselves, and every obstacle was put in 
the way of their establishment on the land. 
As a result these Hakkas never succeeded in 
becoming large land-holders but had to be 
content as poor tenant-farmers. The Tang 
family, which had migrated from Honan in 
the tenth century and secured large strips 
of land, was typical of many Puntis. Their 
wealth gained them many friends at court 
and both the hard-pressed Sungs and later 
the Mings were only too pleased to have 
such feudal lords who recognised their sove- 




























reignty, provided no attempt was made to 
interfere with their large estates. To the 
Puntis the Hakkas were “strangers,” hence 
the name given them. 


The Hung family rented a few small 
fields near the Hakka village of Hwa at the 
time the third son, Hung Hsiu-ch’uan was 
born. As a boy he seems to have displayed 
more than ordinary intelligence, with the 
result that the family denied itself whatever 
comforts the few fields afforded, in order to 
keep him at the village school till he was 
sixteen. Possibly a branch of the family in 
Kwangsi Province, which was in somewhat 
better circumstances, gave some assistance. 
The Kwangsi Hungs had been able to ac- 
quire a small property -known as Valley 
Home and were thus free from the rent bur- 
den which crippled most Hakka families. 
With the Confucian classics in his hands, 
Hung the scholar would spend his leisure 
hours in tending the family cattle on the 
hills, and at the age of seventeen he had 
reached such proficiency in those texts that 
he was appointed a village teacher. This 
good fortune brought relief to his family by 
easing the financial strain and also made it 
possible for him to prepare for the district 
test, first of the public examinations, He 
passed with credit the following year. 


Hung seems to have made frequent visits 
to Canton, the provincial capital. On one 
of these in 1833, the young student-teacher, 
now twenty years of age, noticed a group 
around a street preacher, the German mis- 
sionary Gutzlaff, who, with the aid of an in- 
terpreter, was discoursing on the Ten Com- 
mandments. Hung must have been deeply 
impressed, for the following day he sought 
out Leang the interpreter and received from 
him some booklets, which recounted Leang’s 
conversion to Christianity, together with a 
copy of Morrison’s translation. of the Bible. 
Robert Morrison of the London Missionary 
Society had arrived in Canton in 1807 and 
had set up his own printing press with 
Leang as helper. 

Before Hung had reached his village the 
following day he had read every word in 
Leang’s booklets. Several times during that 
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30-mile walk he sat down by the roadside to 
read again those Ten Commandments that 
had so impressed him as he had listened to 
the preacher. Already the thought had come 
to him that those injunctions had a special 
application to his own country in her present 
conditions. Yet, how were these things to 
be reconciled with the Confucian teaching 
that he dare not deny? But perhaps, after 
all, this new philosophy might be just an- 
other of those imports from the outer world, 
now beginning to shew themselves in China. 
From that outer world also had come opium 
and he himself had been shocked by its ef- 
fects in his own village. Again and again 
he had seen poor hungry people taking ref- 
uge from their distress in the opium pipe. 
How, then, could these two imports be recon- 
ciled? Opium and the Ten Commandments! 
Surely a strange contradiction! Yet the 
white man was the purveyor of both. By the 
time he had reached the village he had dis- 
missed it all from his mind. It was all so 
baffling. Yet that street preacher had seem- 
ed sincere. So had Leang. He would forget 
it all and prepare hard for his examination. 
Some day he might be a member of the Han- 
lin; if not that, then a magistrate, How his 
family would be proud of him.’ He would be 
able to. relieve the hard lot of them all. And 
his name would be inscribed on an ivory 
tablet and outside his father’s house the sign 
that a member of the family had passed the 
examinations. 


Often in the silence of the long even- 
ings, when the rest of the Hung family had 
retired, weary after the day’s toil and strug- 
gle to feed hungry mouths with little food, 
his mind would revert to the street preacher 
in Canton and Leang the interpreter. Strive 
as he would to keep his thoughts on his 
coming examination, he could not. get these 
out of his mind. Side by side with the Lun 
Yu, the Confucian Analects, were Leang’s 
booklets and in one of these were words that 
Hung read over again and again. It was 
Morrison’s translation into Chinese of St. 
John’s description of the City of God. Did 
it not say that “the wall of the city had 
twelve foundations” and “on the east three 
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gates; on the north three gates; on the south 
three gates; and on the west three gates”? 
So very much like a Chinese city was this 
City of God, with its walls and gates. The 
inhabitants of that city “hunger no more” 
and there was “neither sorrow nor crying 
nor any more pain”. How different to all 
that he saw around him, with hunger on 
every face, and tears born of despair in the 
eyes of his people! Had he not seen these 
in the eyes of his own father? The condi- 
tion of entry into that city was the keeping 
of those Ten Commandments the street 
preacher had spoken about. And yet, after 
all, there was little difference between the 
standard set in those ten rules and the max- 
ims the Master, Kung, had expounded. He 
had said that there are seven steps for the 
virtuous man to follow. Hung reached across 
his table and opened his Lan Yu, repeating 
the seven steps: “the investigation of things; 
the completion of knowledge; the sincerity of 
thoughts; the rectifying of the heart; the 
cultivation of the person; the regulation of 
the family; and the government of the State”. 
Still, these Ten Commandments seemed to go 
much further. Perhaps it was those extra 
three steps that led to the City of God, so 
vividly described in Leang’s booklet. So 
wondered the young village student-teacher 
as he. pondered over these things in the 
silence of the Kwangtung nights. 


In 1837, Hung, then 26 years of age, was 
ready for his first public examination. Al- 
ready it had been announced that the pro- 
vincial examiner would begin the tests in 
Canton. With high hopes, both for himself 
and his family, Hung Hsiu-ch’uan set out for 
the capital. The examination was competi- 
tive and Hung’s name did not appear in the 
list of successful candidates. This failure 
distressed him sorely, for so much depended 
on it» His family, in spite of the little as- 
sistance he was able to give from his earn- 
ings as a teacher, was nevertheless suffering 
acutely and Hung connected his mother’s 
illness with lack of proper food. This failure 
so worked. on his mind that he had a com- 
plete breakdown and friends had to take him 
home as he was unable to tramp the 30-mile 
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journey to the village. For more than a 
month he was so ill that he could not attend 
to his duties at the village school, but it was 
during this period that he passed through 
the strange experience that was to change 
his whole life. 

This was in the form of a vision. Hung 
saw “a great company of men, playing on 
musical instruments, and approaching him 
with a beautiful sedan chair, in which, having 
invited him to be seated, they carried him 
away”. He was taken to a river, where he 
was asked “Why has thou defiled thyself?” 
and immediately a voice answered “Thou 
must be made clean”. So he was purified 
by “washing in the river”. Then he was 
taken to a place where many venerable sages 
were gathered, one of whom “opened his body 
and took out his heart, replacing it with an- 
other, the wound immediately healing”. 
Later he saw “a man with a golden beard, 
dressed in a black robe, who presented him 
with a sword, commanding him to extermi- 
nate all demons”. Then he added that “the 
people on this earth have perverse hearts 
and vice and depravity are widespread”. 
The man with the golden beard then took 
his place on a high seat and addressing the 
assembled company said “all human beings 
in the world have been created by me, yet 
none venerate me. They take my gifts but 
they worship not me but demons.” Turning 
to Hung, he warned him to “beware lest 
thou doest the same”. Some of those present 
cried out “Yes, we have forgotten our duty 
to the Venerable One” but others said “Why 
should we venerate him, let us be merry and 
drink with our friends”. As Hung looked at 
the man in the high place, he saw that he 
was weeping. Then, in his vision, there ap- 
proached hii “one of middle age, the Elder 
Brother, who instructed him how to act, and 
who promised to be by his side always, giving 
him strength to overcome evil and destroy 
the demons”. 

When Hung returned to his duties at 
the village school, the momentous happenings 
at Canton, only thirty miles away, which 
had set the whole country agog, left him 
little time to think of himself. Day after 
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day the news became more exciting. The 
Imperial Commissioner, Lin ‘T'ze-hsu had 
seized 20,000 chests of opium from the English 
merchants and destroyed them. For somc 
time, tempers on both sides had been frayed. 
Britain, leading maritime commercial country 
of the time and, anxious to expand her 
Chinese market, had become impatient with 
the Chinese restrictions, tonnage dues, an 
other taxes. The Chinese were disturbed 
with the growth of the opium trade and the 
increasing export of silver from the country. 
When the Chinese asked for an assurance 
that the trade in opium should cease, Britain 
decided to get tough. Acting under instruc- 
tions f,..m Peking, CommissionerLin retaliated 
by seiz:ng the opium. Thereupon Britain 
forced the issue. The Chinese were no match 
for Britain’s naval and military strength, 
with the result that they had to pay dearly 
for losing the war forced on them. Hongkong 
was ceded to Britain, her war costs had to 
be paid by China, together with compensa- 
tion for the opium destroyed. Appraising 
the situation of that time, a modern historian, 
K.S, Latourette, has written that “had the 
British been ready to abide by a basic 
principle of that international law by which 
they professed to be guided—the sovercignty 
of each nation—they might well have re- 
minded themselves that they had no treaty 
rights in the country, were there on suffer- 
ance, and, if they did not like such terms as 
the Chinese gave them, they had no option 
but to ask for modification peacefully or to 
withdraw”. 


Hung had made up his mind to face the 
public examination again and was encour- 
aged in this resolve by his friend Li, also a 
teacher in the village school, who himself 
was preparing to take the tests. Together, 
in the evenings, these two would tramp over 
the hills and over the countryside, returning 
to continue their reading in Hung’s room. 
Neither regretted the defeat of the Peking 
Government but they resented the way in 
which opium was being forced on their 
country against its will. At times their 
minds strayed from the Confucian Classics 
to Leang’s booklets, which they would read 
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together, seeking some explanation of the 
vision that had come to Hung during his 
illness. Many questions took shape in their 
minds. That “washing in the river” which 
Hung had experienced in his vision, for in- 
stance. Could it have any connection with 
the baptism mentioned in one of the book- 
lets?, And that Venerable One with the 
golden beard, robed in black, who had spoken 
to him. Could he have been God the Father, 
referred to by Leang? And that Elder 
Brother, who encouraged him with assurances 
of support. Was he the Jesus of Leang’s 
booklets? Were the demons he had been 
told to destroy, those countless idols that 
were to be seen in the temples everywhere? 
Again and again they discussed these things 
till eventually both were convinced that 
Hung’s visions had a definite purpose. Final- 
ly, each baptised the other, confident that 
they had a Divine commission to spread the 
new teaching throughout China. 


Early in 1843, Hung, being then 30 years 
of age, set out on his mission. His own im- 
mediate family, which believed in him and 
had embraced his teaching, together with 
some relatives, encouraged him to abandon 
his work at the village school and embark 
on the larger task. Another young teacher, 
Fung Yun-san, decided to accompany him. 
This determination was forced on them to 
some extent by the refusal of some of the 
villagers to send their children to a school 
from which Hung had removed the tablet 
of Confucius. Empty pockets resulted from 
this first crusade against idolatry. The two 
young men thereupon resolved to travel the 
country as itinerant preachers, like the monks 
of the Middle Ages, with their baskets of 
brushes and ink-slabs, the sale of which was 
to be their sole means of livelihood. What- 
ever else they may need they hoped to secure 
from their converts, By the middle of the 
following year they had reached Kwangsi 
Province and were with Hung’s relations at 
Valley Home in Kwei district, just a few 
miles north of Nanning. From that centre 
they campaigned in different districts and 
their reports, covering the next six months, 
indicated that they were well received in 
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most places. In one village no less than 100 
persons accepted their teaching. The esteem 
in which the Hungs of Kwangsi were held 
contributed, doubtless, to the reception given 
the two young itinerant preachers, and 
enabled them to establish more than twenty 
congregations during that period. .It was 
their custom to proclaim their cvangel in 
front of a village temple. 


At the end of 1844 Fung Yun-san decided 
to return to his native Hwa in the adjoining 
Kwangtung Province, but an incident on 
the way resulted in his return to his former 
profession of teaching. Some days after he 
had left Valley Home, he met labourers who 
were carrying earth from one field to another. 
To maintain himself for the time being, he 
secured employment with them and was in- 
troduced to their employer, the owner of 
Thistle Mount farm. Fung seems to have 
interested this man considerably for he was 
invited to lodge with him. His missionary 
zeal still burning at white heat, he soon 
converted the owner of Thistle Mount and 
his workmen, all poor tenant-farmers from 
adjoining farms, to the new faith and bap- 
tised them. As a return for the hospitality 
accorded him, Fung opened a school for the 
teaching of the children of the area, thus 
relieving himself of the necessity of engaging 
in the manual labour of the fields. His spare 
hours were devoted to preaching with the 
result that during his stay at Thistle Mount 
he formed no less than twelve different con- 
gregations. The local magistrate reported 
to the Governor of Kwangsi Province that 
“these people seem to know what they are 
doing”. Had he known Tertullian he might 
have added: “ita fabulantur ut qui sciani 
Dominum audire” “They converse as those 
who know that God hears”. 


So far, no distinctive name had been 
given to these assemblies. As in the case of 
Wesley and his Oxford associates, this was 
to come from their critics. A local magistrate 
had scornfully referred to them as “God- 
worshippers” and this title was gradually 
adopted. There is no warrant for the sug- 
gestion, put ferward by a Chinese historian, 
that a society, bearing this name and founded 
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by a descendant of the Mings, had failed in 
its struggle for power and on the execution 
of its leader, had invited Hung Hsiu-ch’uan 
to take over. The most exacting examina- 
tion of the few records relating to the as- 
semblies at that time give no hint that they 
observed any of the practices common to 
Chinese secret societies. ‘These latter met 
in secret and carried out a rigid and most 
elaborate ritual whereas the assemblies wor- 
shipped mainly in the open as their church 
buildings were few and apart from the rite 
of baptism and public confession, their ob- 
servances were very simple. Little is known 
of their organisation but the records men- 
tion much missionary activity throughout 
the countryside. Tracts and portions of the 
New Testament, issuing from their printing 
presses, were spread far and wide over 
Kwangtung and Kwangsi Provinces. We are 
justified, then, in concluding that a new 
society, of a definitely religious character, 
was in process of formation, and differing in 
many respects from those innumerable secret 
organisations that have dotted the pages of 
Chinese history. 


Early in 1845 Hung Hsiu-ch’uan left Val- 
ley Home with the idea of joining Fung 
Yun-san, who, as he thought, must already 
have arrived at their native village. How- 
ever, he did not know, at that time, what 
was transpiring at Thistle Mount and the 
two were not to meet again till 1848 Hung 
spent the next 18 months eampaigning in 
the country around Hwa and hearing that 
an American, I.J. Roberts was preaching in 
Canton, he set out, about the end of 1848, to 
interview him. Some years later, Missionary 
Roberts, writing in the London Chinese and 
General Missionary Gleaner of February 1853, 
gave a detailed account of his meeting with 
Hung in these words: 


“Some time in 1846 or the year follow- 
ing, Chinese gentlemen came to my house 
in Canton, professing a desire to be taught 
the Christian religion. One of them soon 
returned home, but the other continued 
with us for two months or more, during 
which time he studied the scriptures and 
received instruction, and maintained a 


blameless deportment. That one scems 
to be this Hung Sew T’seuen, the chief; 
and the narrator was, perhaps, the gen- 
tleman who came with him but soon re- 
turned home. When the chief first came 
to us, he presented a paper written by 
himself, giving a minute account of having 
received a book of which his friend speaks 
in his narrative; of his being taken sick, 
during which time he professed to see a 
vision, and gave the details of what he 
saw, which, he said, confirmed him in the 
belief of what he had read in the book. 
He told me some things in the account 
of his vision which I confess I was then 
at a loss, and still am, to know whence 
he got them without a more extensive 
knowledge of the scriptures. He requested 
to be baptised but left for Kwangsi before 
we were fully satisfied of his fitness; but 
what had become of him .I knew not un- 
til now. He is a man of ordinary appear- 
ance, about five feet four or five inches 
in height; well built, round faced, regular 
features, rather handsome, about middle 
age, and gentlemanly in his manners.” 


The friend referred to in this account 
was probably Hung-jin, a relative of Hung 
Hsiu-ch’uan, who fled in 1852 from the man- 
darins, and on reaching Hongkong, contacted 
Missionary Hamberg,- handing him papers 
relating to Hung’s experiences. It is most 
interesting to note that Mr. Roberts makes 
no mention of Hung having requested froin 
him a monthly allowance, the refusal of which, 
according to some critics, was the real cause 
of his leaving the Roberts home. 


Hung spent 1847 and the early months 
of 1848 visiting the congregations in Kwangsi 
Province. In the Kwei district he found many 
new churches and in one village there were 
2,000 members of the God-worshippers Society 
including men of influence, as well as others 
who had passed the first two of the public 
examinations. Some of these members were 
extremely militant and zealous in the cause. 
Not content with observing the rules theselves, 
they considered themselves obliged to destroy 
the images in the village temples and this 
action brought the movement under oflicial 
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notice for the first time. Many villagers who 
opposed the God-worshippers offered physical 
resistance to the iconoclasts. There is no 
evidence that Hung or the other leaders made 
any attempt to restrain the ardour of their 
associates, but it must be remembered that 
our knowledge of the movement and its early 
history is far from complete. One of the larger 
land-holders near Ping Nan, named Wang, 
lodged a definite complaint with. the district 
magistrate, charging the leaders of the move- 
ment as “rebels and despoilers of the temples”. 
Fung and several others were thrown into 
prison but no attempt was made to deal with 
Hung himself. A conference of the leaders 
was summoned and Hung was commissioned 
to hasten to Canton and place the case before 
Ki Ying, the Governor-General of Kwangtung 
and, Kwangsi Provinces. Arriving there on 
March 20, 1848, he learned that Ki Ying had 
left for Peking a few days earlier, Fearing 
that similar action might be taken against 
the leaders of the movement in his native 
village, Hung took the opportunity of visiting 
Hwa and had been there but a short time, 
when, to his surprise Fung arrived. The 
magistrate in Kwangsi had decided that the 
prisoner should be committed to the authori- 
ties in his own village but on the way Fung 
had converted his guard with the result that 
they released him. There was something of 
apostolic fervour in the reunion of the two, 
who spent some months in visiting the con- 
gregations, which now had a membership of 
more than 7,000, meeting in thirty churches. 


During the latter half of 1849, Hung 
received an urgent summons to return to 
Kwangsi. Dissension had broken out in several 
of the churches and an appeal had been made 
to their acknowledged spiritual leader. A 
strange reminder of the experiences of the 
Apostle to the Gentiles. As soon as he heard 
the nature of the trouble, Hung sent a mes- 
senger to Hwa urging Fung to hasten to him 
with all speed. On the way Fung heard of the 
dispute from the congregations he visited and 
suspected that another session of idol-smash- 
ing had taken place. “One hall is full of 
idols with radiant eyes, but they are only 
made with clay and straw” some had said; 
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while others, in a more cynical mood, had 
cried out “If one looks for protection by burn- 
ing incense, set him to fire a brick-kiln, and 
that will give a denser smoke”. On _ his ar- 
rival at Ping Nan, however, he was to Icarn 
that the whole matter concerned Yang Hsiu- 
tsing and Hung’s brother in law, Ts’ao Chow- 
kwei, both leaders of the movement in 
Kwangsi. Both had professed to have had 
visions, Yang, who seemed to have been subject 
to trances, would exhort the congregations in 
the name of God the Father and ‘Ts’ao claim- 
ed to speak in the name of Jesus the Elder 
Brother. As a result of their combined in- 
tercessions, many had been healed of sickness. 


Hung and Fung listened to all the reports 
and concluded that both Yang and Ts’ao 
were sincere and had not acted in any way 
contrary to the New Testament. Their de- 
cision was later set down in the decree 
stating that “when the Heavenly Father comes 
down into the world to instruct the people, 
his Sacred Will is delivered by the mouth 
of the Eastern Prince (Yang) and when ‘the 
Heavenly Brother Jesus comes down into the 
world to instruct the people, his Sacred Will 
is delivered by the mouth of the Western 
Prince (Ts’ao)”. This decision by Hung and 
Fung calmed all opposition and what had 
threatened to cause a cleavage a few months 
earlier was transformed into a. mighty dy- 
namic which inspired the members to greater 
endeavours. New congregations were formed 
and new churches erected, The movement 
promised to become a swelling tide that could 
spread over the entire country. The God- 
worshippers Society held the promise of re- 
novating China and creating a new culture 
civilisation that would preserve the best of 
the old order but free from those evils that 
had come through contact with the West. 
The crusade against opium was the symbol 
of the latter. This new inspiration held out 
the hope of a new life especially as the dif- 
ferent congregations, as much as was in their 
power, were giving economic assistance to the 
less fortunate. Their concept of Christianity 
was taking practical from as they translated 
it into Confucian terms. 


At the close of the year 1849, the move- 
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ment was purely religious, but opposition was 
beginning to take official form. The landed 
gentry were hostile as the demands for better 
conditions for tenant-farmers increased and 
there were many Wangs who feared for their 
own position, Requests to Peking to suppress 
the movement became more numerous and an 
order was issued to all provincial authoriti¢s in 
South China to supply information on which 
action might be taken. It is interesting to 
read some of the reports that reached Peking. 
The Lieutenant-General at Canton reported 
that “the demoralised state of the Imperial 
forces as a result of the successes of the bar- 
barians (English) and the spread of strange 
doctrines among the people are becoming 
most alarming”. A memorial by one high 
official in Kwangsi, Chou Teen-tso, referred 
to “the failure of officials in allowing a man 
of Kwangtung to escape punishment, when 
he had been charged with spreading strange 
doctrines”. Fung Yun-san no doubt. Another 
official spoke of “the people flocking to hear 
these teachers of dangerous doctrines”. Yet 
another noted that “the followers of these 
teachers, now in Kwangsi, conduct their lives 
in creditable manner but no long attend the 
temple ceremonies”. A striking reminder of 
the early Christians! 


Peking then decided to act. An order 
was issued for the arrest of Hung Hsiu-ch’uan 
and the dispersion of all gatherings connect- 
ed with the God-worshippers Society and all 
officials were directed “to spread the knowl- 
edge of the national ethics (Confucianism) 
and thus counteract the spread of strange 
doctrines (Christianity)”. When an attempt 
was made to arrest Hung, the members of 
the movement foiled it by their organised 
resistance and later by hiding their leader. 
However, it was realised that the hour of 
decision had arrived, and at a secret assembly 
of the leaders, Hung declared his mission 
“to exterminate the idolatrous and usurping 
Manchus and possess the empire as its true 
ruler”. 


This announcement, forced by the deter- 
mination of Pcking to suppress what had been 
a purely religious movement, presented Hung 
with one of his greatest problems. The Triad 








society, strong in Kwangtung and Kwangsi, 
and pledged to expel the Manchus and restore 
the Mings, imagined that its opportunity had 


come. It offered to combine with the God- 


worshippers. Hung Hsiu-ch’uan had never 
been associated with the Triads and in spite 
of the attempt by some “experts” to associate 
his movement with them, there is not a shred 
of historical evidence to support such a con- 
tention. It is purely a pretext of the imagi- 
nation. Hung himself had stated earlier “I 
have never entered the Triad Society, for 
there are practices connected with it that I 
detest and its real object has become both 
mean and unworthy”. Members of the Triad 
Society had joined the God-worshippers, but 
had not remained long as they found the 
religious restrictions rather irksome and the 
leaders of the latter had been instructed “not 
to receive among your number any Triad 
men but such as are willing to abandon their 
former practices and receive-instruction in 
the true doctrine”. Still, when Hung stated 
his determination to overthrow the Manchus, 
the Triad leaders sought to capitalise his 
growing strength. Possibly the name Hung 
made a strong appeal to them as they had 
called themselves “members of the Hung 
family” and this word was the centre around 
which their mystic lore had gathered, although 
it had no connection with Hung Hsiu-ch’uan. 
When a member of the Triads was on a 
journey and called at a house, asking for tea 
and was offered water, he would refuse, with 
the words “I have drank of the water of the 
three united rivers”. If he was then given 
tea, he would cover the pot with his fan and 
say: 

“A Hung family hides Hung tea; 

Hungs are one family; 

My brother I don’t see, 

Sister gives tea to me.” __ 
When a member visited another member for 
the first time he would say: 

“Heaven is above earth, hence we have 

ne’er met, 

High hills and low plains far apart we see; 

You visit this Hung house, and I regret 

I can offer naught but a cup of tea”. 


When a local rising was ordered, each Triad 
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member placed a red. cloth over the entrance 
to his house with the Hung sign on it to 
protect his family, while the gathering Triads 
shouted the cry Hung shun Tien (Hungs obey 
Heaven), as a signal to all members to be 
ready. 

The God-worshippers now became the 
“soldiers of God” like Cromwell’s Roundheads. 
Threatened with extinction by the Manchu 
forces and rejecting all offers of support from 
the Triads, they knew that their future 
rested on their faith in God and their own dry 
powder. To them it was a case of “justum 
est bellum quibus necessarium” and Hung Hsiu- 
ch’uan would have gone further and agreed 
with Livy that “pia arma, quibus nulla nisi in 
armis relinquitur opes’’—“resort to arms is 
righteous in those to whom no other assist- 
ance remains except by arms”. Many Christian 
nations both before and since Hung’s time 
have adopted this same philosophy. 


The early clashes, which proved the utter 
incompetence of the Imperial armies, and 
which gave victories to the “soldiers to God”, 
strengthened the latter’s confidence both in 
their cause and its final triumph. One of 
their records tells how, before a battle, “three 
thousand of the God-worshippers knelt and 
prayed, then rose and charged the enemy, 
causing them to disperse in confusion”, Chou 
Teen-tso, the Kwangsi official, who, earlier 
had memorialised Peking, in his account of 
that battle to the Governor of Hupeh, begged 
“speedy and large reinfo: cements”, as he was 
“deeply concerned over the possible outcome”. 
He expressed his amazement at “the increase 
in the number of the rebels” adding that “as 
far as our forces are concerned, the more 
they meet the enemy, the greater becomes 
their fear, for the rebels are not a disorderly 
crowd but well disciplined, and I fear that 
the body of the people everywhere will rise 
against us”. Evidently he was referring to 
the battle of Yungan, fought in June 1851, 
when the Manchu forces fled to the hills in 
disorder, hotly pursued by the “Soldiers of 
God” who had been supported by many of 
the population. 


As this crusade, formerly of a purely re- 
ligious character, was henceforth to become 
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a politico-military campaign, it is well to 
pause and note the causes of Hung Hsiu- 
ch’uan’s initial phenomenal success, Any 
leader in Kwangtung and Kwangsi Provinces 
who called for support in overthrowing the 
Manchus would have been assured of a fol- 
lowing, as every town and village had {ts 
members of some secret society pledged ‘to 
that end. Many attempts had been made 
but had been quickly suppressed. What, 
then, was the secret of the success of Hung 
Hsiu-ch’uan, who, by the time he reached 
the walls of Nanking, had gathered around 
him not less than 70,000 foilowers? The Pe- 
king estimate was 80,000, It is true that the 
rules governing the admission of new mem- 
bers were modified since the days when the 
movement was purely religious, nevertheless, 
there had been no weakening of religious 
fervour and even when the armic¢s were on 
the march, part of each day was devoted to 
religious exercises, 


First and foremost of the causes of Hung’s 
initial success was his strong and compelling 
personality. He must have made a profound 
impression on Missionary Roberts in Can- 
ton, as he was able, seven years later, to 
describe clearly the appearance, height, fea- 
tures and manners of Hung. He had drank 
deep at the fountains of Confucian ‘philo- 
sophy and his writings suggest that he ‘wag 
equally conversant with Buddhism and Tao- 
ism. His conception of life was deeply spiri- 
tual. Fung Yun-san had actually establish- 
ed the God-worshippers society; Yang Hsiu- 
tsing and Ts’ao Chow-kwei had experienced 
visions and carried out works of healing; but 
Hung Hsiu-ch’uan remained the spiritual 
head and guide. It. was to him. that all ap- 
peals were made. He was the St. Paul of 
the movement. It was his authority and in- 
terpretation that were accepted in all dis- 
putes, There were differences between him 
and Yang, who was later to take over con- 
trol of organisation and both political and 
military direction, but Hung’s leadership wag 
never questioned. A highly-strung visionary, 
prone to fits of dejection, yet capable of 
rising to heights of spiritual greatness; pos- 
sessed with an insight into truth that amaz- 
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ed even the Western missionaries in later 
years; dreaming dreams and seeing things 
which it is not lawful for a man to utter; 
this man must have exercised an influence 
of a most unique quality over his followers, 
who were prepared to break with a deeply 
embedded traditional past and accept his 
leading. It was highly significant that of- 
ficials who came in contact with him per- 
sonally or who themselves witnessed his in- 
fluence among the people always hesitated to 
ley hands on him and it was not till Peking 
gave explicit orders for his arrest that any 
attempt was made to do this, although the 
local magistrates had power to do so. They 
did not hesitate to imprison his associates 
but Hung they left alone. They preferred 
to leave him free, either because they feared 
that any action against him might preci- 
pitate wide-spread revolt or because they 
themselves stood in awe of this man who 
held increasing thousands on his word. 


Added to this striking personality, Hung, 
whilst denouncing the worship of Confucius, 
held the Master Kung himself in the highest 
regard and actually borrowed his technique. 
Like the Sage of Shantung, Hung appealed 
to the past, the pre-Confucian past, That 
past, that golden age, could be regained, 
thanks to the revelation he had received and 
by obedience to the Ten Commandments. It 
is true that he capitalised the prevailing 
hatred of the Manchus, who lived in luxury 
while poverty stalked throughout the coun- 
try. He represented Shih Huang Ti, the 
great iconoclast, who burned the books‘ and 
wiped out the good the glorious Chous had 
effected, as the forerunner of the Manchus, 
who now pronounced the teaching of Hung 
as a strange doctrine, and not content with 
that, had ordered the dissolution of the 
Christian congregations. This strategy suc- 
ceeded. Persecution by Peking, like the Act 
of Uniformity in England, defeated its own 
avowed purpose, and persecution only en- 
couraged dissent from orthodoxy, so that in 
both cases the establishment suffered from 
its own weapons, Dissenters in China turned 
from State Confucianism to Christianity and 
the inquisition packed the churches of Kwang- 
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tuhg and Kwangsi and beyond. With it all, 
the stature of their leader rose higher and 
higher in the eyes of the dissenters. 

The economic expression of Hung’s mes- 
sage must have made a strong appeal to the 


_ people, especially the poor and landless. His 


Christo-Confucian concept of the Kingdom 
of God on earth offered hope to the thousands 
that had attached themselves to him. There 
may be some truth in the contention that 
many of these were attracted more by the 
prospect of getting food and clothing than 
by any spiritual appeal. Reformers in the 
past had never succeeded in getting so near 
to the masses nor had such selflessness, such 
as Hung displayed, been a mark of their 
careers. Many centuries earlier, Wang Mang 
had introduced a system of land nationalisa- 
tion and by one stroke had wiped out all 
private ownership, so that land could neither 
be bought nor sold. Later, in the XIth cen- 
tury, Wang An-shib had brought in a form 
of State capitalism. But neither of these re- 
forms had really touched the lives of the 
common people. The former had served only 
the interests of Wang Mang himself and the 
latter had used his plan merely to fashion a 
weapon of defence against the northern in- 
vaders. 


Neither of these charges could be made 
against Hung Hsiu-ch’uan. From the very 
outset, religion and economic reform were 
set forth as vitally related. It may be that 
the practice of the early Christians, as he 
had read in one of the pamphlets Leang had 
given him in Canton, influenced him. Proba- 
bly, it was a case of a Christian purpose 
finding Confucian expression. Confucius had 
been very much a man of this world. 


There were three distinct stages in the 
economic progression of the God-worshippers. 
When the movement began throughout 
Kwangtung and Kwangsi Provinces, it was 
usual for members who owned land, however 
small its area, to allot a portion to some 
landless family without payment. When this 
could not be done, the congregation formed 
its own pool of food and clothing, from which 
the needy were supplied. These pools con- 
tinued to operate when the “soldiers of God” 
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began their northern march towards Nanking 
as one means of maintaining supplies for the 
army. Later, when Nanking was occupied, 
the troops which no longer wished to remain 
under arms were given portions of land and 
payment for these took the form of a per- 
centage of the production for the mainten- 
ance of the forces. There is no evidence that 
land was nationalised. Hung Hsiu-ch’uan 
was too Confucian in his thinking to permit 
any such innovation. He knew that the Chi- 
nese were too individualistic to submit to it. 


His basic doctrines were set forth in two 
books, both of which were free from all ab- 
straction and metaphysics. Adhering to the 
Confucian theory that man is essentially 
good, he had no place in his simple creed 
for the idea of original sin. His Christology 
knew of no hypostatic union. He did make 
vague references to the Trinity but he never 
attempted to define it. He belonged neither 
to the company of Arius or Athanasius. His 
was a Confucian Christology, which needed 
no priesthood and admitted no sacerdotalism. 
It was an indigenous creed, which knew no 
contact with other and older Christian bodies 
and this may explain, in part, many of. its 
peculiarities, which can only be fully under- 
stood when viewed against the background 
of Chinese practice and traditional culture. 


The Book of Instructions began with a quo- 
tation from the philosopher Tung Shung-chu 
of Western Han dynasty: “The way has its 
origin in Heaven”, and then quoted from the 
Shu Ching (History Classic): “Fhe way of 
Heaven is to punish the wicked and reward 
the good”. Hung then proceeded to show 
that prior to the time of Emperor Shih Huang 
Ti, Shang Ti had been worshipped as the 
One Supreme Ruler. He had in mind the 
days of Chou and earlier times and he would 
have nothing to do with those scholars, who 
saw in Shang Ti merely the apotheosised an- 
cestor of the Chou. Emperor Shih Huang 
Ti had begun the great apostosy when he 
lapsed from that ancient faith and thus made 
possible the worship of the many false gods 
to be seen in thousands of temples through- 
out the country. All through China’s long 
history, scholars had endeavoured to re-dis- 
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cover the true Shang Ti under the mass ‘of 
superstition and idolatry that had grown up 
around Confucianism, Buddhism, and Taoism, 
but it was only in the revelations of the Old 
and New Testaments that Shang Ti could be 
found. ‘This was the fundamental truth that 
Hung proclaimed and by the acceptance of 
it the people were returning to their most 
ancient faith. 


There was much in the literature of his 
race to support Hung’s interpretation. In 
the Li Chi (Book of Rites) for instance, it 
had been written that “As my father ‘gave 
me birth, so Shang ‘fi created all things”, 
thus personalising Shang ‘Ti, and Mencius 
had attributed to Shang Ti such qualities as 
could not be ascribed to an impersonal Heav- 
en. There were many Chinese scholars who 
opposed Hung’s interpretation, but it did 
find support among some eminent Western 
sinologues, not the least of whom was Faber 
the German scholar, who, in his “Lehrbegriff 
des Chinesischen Philosophen Mencius”, asserted 
that the original Chinese concept was mono- 
theistic, and Shang Ti was “the holy and 
merciful Creator who desires the good of all 
men”. A later scholar, the Englishman Jen- 
nings, pointed out that in-one of the Chou 
festal odes, Shang Ti speaks to the founder 
of Chou dynasty in much the same way as 
Jehovah spoke to Moses, and he renders the 
name Shang Ti as “The Great High God,” 


In his “Book of Heavenly Rules”, Hung set 
forth the precepts that were to be followed 
in regulating human life and adjusting it to 
the will of Shang Ti. Each member, on ad- 
mission to the God-worshippers Society, had 
to pledge obedience to these precepts. The 
Ten Commandments, which occupied a prom- 
inent place in the thinking of Hung from 
the time of his first contact with Christianity, 
appear in the opening pages of this set of 
rules and obedience to them will enable the 
members to “guard against the evils of the 
time; regulate conduct; protect against de- 
pravity and idolatry; lead to true repentance; 
and assure of happiness hereafter”. Repent- 
ance must take the form of “kneeling and 
praying to Shang Ti for forgiveness”. ‘Then 
“the body must be cleansed by washing”, a 





kind of sclf-administered baptism. “Shang 
Ti must be worshipped and adored, morning 
and evening, so that His spirit will renovate 
the heart”. All meals had to be preceded by 
thanksgiving. “All who follow these instruc- 
tions will become sons and daughters of Shang 
Ti, protected by Him in this world and enjoy 
his presence in the world to come”. Attend- 
ance at public worship was obligatory, waich 
must begin with recital of the creed: 


“We praise and glorify Shang Ti as the 
Heavenly Holy Father, 

We praise and glorify Jesus as the Sayiour 
of the world, 

We praise and glorify the Holy Spirit as 
the Holy Intelligence, 

We praise and glorify the three as the 
united true God. 

The true doctrine differs from worldly 
doctrines, 


lt saves the soul and leads to endless 
happiness. 

The wise joyfully receive it as the means 
of happiness, 

The foolish, awakened, find the way to 
heaven, opened. 

The Heavenly Father, in his vast good- 
ness, great and without limit, 

Spared not his eldest son but sent Him 
down to earth, 

He gave up his life to redeem us from 
iniquity; 

If men will repent and reform, 

Their souls will be enabled to ascend 
into heaven”. 


These two books remained the guide and 
canon of correction during the whole history 
of the movement. Decrees were issued from 
time to time but these remained the final 
court of appeal. 
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OVERSEAS 
CHINESE 


NORTH BORNEO 


Trumpet of Independence 


I" the jungle land of British North Borneo, 
a clarion call for independence was echo- 
ing across the country. Among the first to 
respond to the call for independence, raised 
recently by British Governor Sir Evelyn Turn- 
bull, was the Chinese Chamber of Commerce 
in Jesselton, capital city of North Borneo. 


Several Chinese-blood members of North 
Borneo’s legislative council also warmly sec- 
onded the idea. According to initial reports 
from Jesselton, most local residents favored 
uniting the three states of North Borneo, 
Sarawak and Brunei into the youngest sov- 
ereign country of Asia. Both North Borneo and 
Sarawak are Britain’s crown colonies, while 
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Brunei in between is a British protectorate, 


The three states, with a total territory of 
some 79,000 square miles slightly bigger than 
that of the newly-independent Malaya, are 
sparsely populated by about 1,940,009 people. 
The native Malays form about 70% of the 
population, plus 25% of overseas Chinese and 
a small percentage of Europeans. Although 
the call for independence by Britis Governor 
Sir Evelyn must have had the blessing of the 
London home government, the ‘official stand 
of Downing Street bigwigs was yet unclear. 


Presumably, North Borneo; Sarawak and 
Brunei will each exercise ‘autonomous tule 
under a sovereign federal government pattern- 
ed after the system of Malaya, with equal 
rights for each state. After its independence, 
the North Borneo federation will almost cer- 
tainly stay in the British Commonwealth, and 
will probably entrust its military <<:fense to 
Britain. It appears that another British colony 
in the South Seas will bow out to. give birth 
to Asia’s youngest country, probably.in a. year 
or two. , 


If there is any obstacle in North Borneo’s 
march towatd independence, it is perhaps the 
objection of some native Malays. Jealous of 
the cultural and economic superiority of the 
overseas Chinese colony, the Malays have 
been eyeing uneasily at.their prosperous Chi- 
nese neighbors. ‘The natives fear that. they 
would be assimilated by the Chinese if. the 
existing British colonial rule is replaced by 
independence. 


In mid-May, protests were raised from the 
the legislative council af Sarawak against the 
torrents of Chinese immigrants into North 
Borneo. The natives were afraid these new- 
comers, largely Chinese refugees from Hong- 
kong, will add to the'numerical strength’, of 
the Chinese colony and increase the influence 
of the Chinese. 


LAOS 
Sluggish Market 


In the land-locked county of Laos;' tens 
of thousands of overseas Chinese are facing 











an ordeal. Unless business, prospects in Laos 
brighten up, they will have to make a grim 
choice between two evils: slow economic 
stifling, or a total pull-out of their capital to 
other southeast Asian countries. 







This slack market all began after the Pa- 
thet Laos (Laotian Communists) came out 
from their mountainous hide-outs to join the 
government last November. In the reorganiz- 
ed Laos cabinet, the Pathet Laos took two of 
the 12 ministerial posts, 









The marriage between the once outlawed 
Pathet Laos and the Vientiane government 
spread considerable fear among neighboring 
free countries. Ever wary of Communist in- 
filtration, Thailand, Vietnam and Cambodia 
tightened up: border controls which almost 
brought business interflow with Laos to a 
standstill. 











Far away across the Pacific, the United 
States looked askance at the union between 
the Laotian Communists and the Laos govern- 
ment. A State Department spokesman pointed 
out that history showed that similar coalitions 
elsewhere in the world usually led to the sad 
consequences of Communist infiltration and 
seizure of power. 








If Washington’s stand is reflected in any 
practical way, it is through its economic aid 
channel. As the current fiscal year drew to 
a close no word was forthcoming from Wash- 
ington as to how much economic and military 
aid money will flow in during the next twelve 
months. Apparently, Washington was waiting 
to let the dust settle and see what would be 
the basic policy of the new coalition Laotian 
government toward the West. 













As if in a parailel move, Washington screw- 
ed up the control on the use of American 
aid’ money which had been already given 
Laos. 


Among the sure effects of these develop- 
ments are: sluggish market, tight money, hike 
of interest rate (up to 8% per month), and 
above all, down-turn of business prospects. 
Overseas Chinese traders in that country have 
already been hit hard. But they have to cope 
with another opponent: money depreciation. 





















Against the official exchange rate of 35 kip 
to US$I1, free market quotations set US§l 
against 90 kip. Unconfirmed reports said the 
Laotian government was planning to revise 
the official rate to 90 kip or 100 kip to US$, 
which might possibly shoot up the free market 
quotation to 110 kip. to US§$1. 


It seems that only two things will save 
this promising, newly-independent country 
from a threatening economic crisis: its own 
will to survive and remain free, plus timely, 
adequate aid-from friendly nations. The vast 
business» interests of the overseas -Chinese 
colony in Laos are closely linked to the des- 
tiny of this new-born kingdom. 


HONG KONG 
Help From A Friend 


To the thousands of Chinese Moslem 
refugees in Hongkong, the word,of Malayan 
Prime Minister Tungku Abdul Rahman must 
have come as timely rain for a parched land. 


‘The Malayan prime minister, passing 
through Hongkong on June 2 ‘en route back 
to Kuala Lumpur after a trip to Japan, said 
Malaya would welcome Chinese Moslem 
faithfuls now stranded in Hongkong to reset- 
tle in Malaya. Of the one million odd Ghi- 
nese refugees in Hongkong, Prime Minister 
Tungku Abdul Rahman _ estimated, several 
thousand are Moslems. Their fate would be 
miserable, if they were not adequately taken 
care of, said the Malayan statesman. 


Since the United Nations Relief Commit- 
tee resolved last year to extend international 
charity aid for the Chinese refugees in Hong- 
kong, many countries have supported the re- 
lief work by making sizable contributions. 
But Prime Minister Tungku Abdul Rahman 
is the first chief executive who threw the door 
of his country wide open for the refugees in 
Hongkong. 

Overseas University? 

A movement to set up an overseas Chinese 

university in Hongkong, right on the brim of 


the Bamboo Curtain seemed to be snowball- 
ing. Many believed the establishment of an 
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overseas university in the British Colony will 
deliver a jarring blow to the Chinese Com- 
munists, who are now “reactivating” the 
Chinan University to attract overseas Chinese 
youths. 


Recently, an influential Chinese newspa- 
per in Thailand advocated opening an over- 
seas Chinese university in Hongkong for 
several reasons. Explained the World Daily 
News of Bangkok: (1) Some overseas students 
dare not return to Taiwan for education for 
fear their relatives on the China’ mainland 
should become targets of Communist repris- 
als; (2) Other overseas students, because their 
residential countries recognize Communist 
China, could not obtain visas for their trip to 
Taiwan; (3) There are still others who are 
unable to come to Taiwan because of difficulty 
in getting financial support remitted from 
their families. These problems will all be 
solved if there is an overseas university in 
Hongkong. 


INDONESIA 


Motive Behind Ban 


If there had been any doubt as to the 
true motive behind the recent ban on Chinese 
language newspapers in Indonesia, an order 
by the chief of staff of Jakarta’s army last 
May revealed Sukarno’s undisguised discrimi- 
nation against the pro-Nationalist journals, 


The Jakarta autborities had banned all 
Chinese newspapers in the strife-torn country 
in April at the height of an anti-Chinese wave. 
But on May 2, this sweeping antagonism 
against the Chinese publications took a new 
turn as the Indonesian army headquarters 
“lifted the newspaper ban. 


This “lift” was partial and conditional. 
All the 18 Chinese newspapers in Indonesia 
were asked to apply anew for licenses from 
the army chief of staff. When the Jakarta 
military banned .hese Chinese dailies, it used 


the shaky pretext that the military could not 
understand the Chinese language, and did 
not know what these Chinese newspapers 
were reporting. 


But now the Indonesian authorities dis- 
closed their real motive. They quickly hand- 
ed out licenses to seven of the nine pro- 
Communist newspapers, but withheld the 
applications of the nine pro-Nationalist 
dailies. 


There had been reports that the ban on 
the Chinese newspapers was actually part 
of the Chinese Communists’ strategy to hit 
the pro-Nationalist Chinése organizations in 
Indonesia which pledge their loyalty to Free 
China. The discrimination against pro-Nation- 
alist newspapers seemed to bear) out” such 
reports. Most of the pro-Natidnalist journals 
now have no other choice exceptmtoy elose 
down. 


MALAYA 
Foreign Investment Weicome 


Chinese business magnates in Malaya and 
Singapore warmly welcomed a new policy of 
the Malayan Federal Government whieh 
promised two to five years’ of tax exeniption 
for new industries founded with foreign 


capital. 


This tax exemption has been offered by 
Malaya as a bid for foreign investment..in 
developing the rich resources of this new-born 
country. The offer was calculated to. dispel 
doubts among many prospective foreign in- 
vestors, notably Chinese, who hesitated to pour 
in their money for fear cf discrimination. 


Conscription Registration 


On June 1, the Malayan government 
ordered all able-bodied citizens from I7 to 28 
to register for conscription. This order ap- 
plies to. all citizens within the mentioned 
age-bracket, including those of Chinese blood. 





THE MAINLAND 


The General Line 


Ine indisputable position of Liu Shao-chi 
as heir apparent to Mao Tse-tung was 
once more upheld in the second session of the 
Eighth National Congress of the Chinese 
Communist Party which ended in Peiping 
on May 23, described as “a session for rec- 
tifying style in work, opposing international 
revisionism and the rightists and localist 
and nationalist elements who had infiltrated 
into the Party, a session which itself signified 
a big leap forward.” 

It was Liu who reported to the Congress 
on the work. of the CCP Central Committee, 
a task which Nikita Khrushchev reserved for 
himself in the last congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union. The name of 
Chou En-lai appeared only once in the 
thousands and thousands of words reporting 
the proceedings of the Congress. It was listed 
among 116 who spoke at the plenary meetings, 
including “factory directors, technicians and 
directors of agricultural cooperatives.” 


Liu’s report, approved “unanimously” by 


the CCP Congress, dealt with the present 
situation, both international and domestic, 
and outlined “the general line for socialist 
construction” and the future tasks of the 
Party. He said: 

“In the light of the practical experience 
gained in the people’s struggle and of the 
development of Comrade Mao_ Tse-tung’s 
thinking in the past few years, the Central 
Committee of the Party is of the opinion 
that the following are the basic points of our 
general line, whichis to build socialism by 
exerting our utmost efforts, and pressing 
ahead consistently to achieve greater, faster, 
better and more economical results: 

“To mobilize all positive factors and cor- 
rectly handle contradictions among the pco- 
ple; 
“To consolidate and develop socialist 
ownership, i.e., ownership by the whole people 
and collective ownership, and consolidate the 
proletarian dictatorship and proletarian in- 
ternational solidarity; 

“To carry out a technological revolution 
and a cultural revolution step by step, while 
completing the socialist revolution on the 
economic, political and ideological fronts; 

“fo develop industry and agriculture 
simultaneously while giving priority to heavy 
industry; and 

“With centralized leadership, overall plan- 
ning, proper division of labor and coordina- 
tion, to develop national and local industries 
and large, small and medium-sized enterprises 
simultaneously.” 

However vague it may seem ‘to readers 
not familiar with the Communist jargons, the 
“general line” is destined to be the bible of 
Chinese Communists. for the decade to;come. 
Already, the Red propaganda machine was 
working full speed to publicize it. 

“Plant the Red flagof the general line 
all over the country,” screamed an editorial 
of the People’s Daily of Peiping on May 29. 
The “People’s Publishing House” announced 
that it would set a publishing record of putting 
out 3,650,000 copies of Liu’s report in pamphlet 
form. Newspapers all over the mainland were 
full of headlines such as “Workers Welcome 
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General Line for Socialist Construction, 
“Study Campaign on General Line”, “Dem- 
ocratic. Parties Support General . Line”, 
“Peasants. Greet General Line With Glee”, 
“People Inspired by Congress. Decision”, and 
“General Line Discussed by Industrialists and 
Businessmen.” No less than 30 poems were 
written on the general line. by members ‘of 
the Shanghai branch of the “Union of Chinese 
Writers” and were printed on colored leaflets 
for wide distribution. 


War of Words 


The Chinese Communists continued their 
war of words with Yugoslavia. 


Following the Khrushchev line, the Eighth 
National Congress’ second session adopted 
a “Resolution on the Moscow Meetings of 
Representatives of Communist and Workers’ 
Parties.” It launched into a bitter attack on 
“modern revisionism” as represented by Tito. 


“The leaders of the League of Communists 
of Yugoslavia,” the resolution said, “have 
failed to realize their own mistakes and have 
not made any self-criticism. They have con- 
tinuously attacked and slandered the socialist 
countries and the. Gommunist parties of 
various countries, and have gone so far as 
to echo the attacks of the imperialists against 
the socialist camp and the international 
Communist. movement, 

“They played the inglorious role of pro- 
vocator: and interventionist in the counter- 
revolutionary uprising _in Hungary. Their 
schemes failed only because the leading com- 
rades of the Hungarian Socialist Workers’ 
Party consistently maintained a principled 
and correct attitude during and after suppres- 
sion of the counterrevolutionary uprising. 
And now, when the Moscow meetings ‘have 
strengthened the solidarity of the Communist 
parties of various countries, they display a 
stubborn anti-Marxist-Leninist standpoint ‘in 
their program and intensive hostility toward 
the socialist countries and the Communist 
parties of various countries. There i# no 
doubt that by this stand and’ conduct; the 
Yugoslav leaders have alienated themselves 
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from the ranks of the international Commu- 
nist movement.” 


The resolution declared: “It is the unan- 
imous opinion of the Congress that a res- 
olute struggle must be waged against the 
modern revisionism which has emerged ‘in 
the international Communist movement.” It 
ended on the note that “it is the sacred duty 
of our party toward the international working 
class to ‘work, together with the ‘fraternal 
parties, for the complete defeat \of ‘modern 
revisionism politically and theoretically,” 


The word “politically” was*indeed worth 
noting, as it threatened action rather than 
mere words against the Yugoslav Communists. 
Following the CCP Congress’ resolution,’ the 
People’s Daily of Peiping editorially called ‘on 
the Chinese Communists to “Fight Moderh 
Revisionism to the End.” But what. caught 
the eyes were three articles which appeared 
on the first, two. issues of the Red Flag, official 
party theory magazine launched by the GCP 


Central Committee immediately after . the 
second session of the Eighth National..Con- 


gress. 


Chen Po-ta, appointed editor-in-chief of 
Red Flag, by a resolution of the Central 
Committee, wrote in its first issue appearing 
on June | that “Yugoslav Revisionism Is a 
Product of Imperialist Policy.” He discussed 
in 12 points the ‘characters. of modern re- 
visionism and: concluded that “the ‘Tito group 
is hostile to all Communist parties;” that 
their revisionism “is a product ofthe con- 
temporary: international class' struggle;.a 
product of the policy of the. contemporary 
imperialists,in particular the United States,” 
and |that “Tite might well hold:up Milovan 
Djilas as.a mirror.to see.his own, reflection,” 


In the second issue of the Red Flag; which 
claimed to have sold 1,960,000 subscriptions 
in the first week after it was born, Chen Po+ 
ta again expounded the theme of “The Amer 
ican Imperialists’ Stake in Yugoslavia,” while 
Wang Chia-hsiang, former “ambassaoor” to 
Moscow, wrote an article “Refuting ‘the Re 
actionary, Modérn Revisionist Theory of the 
State.” By mid-June, relations between Peiping 
and Belgrade were nearing the breaking point. 











The Secret Police 


Lo Jui-ching, whose ugly face once adorned 
the cover of Time magazine, was and still is 
the boss of Mao’s secret police. As “director 
of the First. Office of State Council” and 
concurrently “minister of public security,” 
he wrote an article entitled “Mass Line Must 
Be Further Implemented in Public Security 
Work” which appeared on the June 3 issue 
of the People’s Daily of Peiping. 


It could easily be voted the understate- 
ment of the year. Even so, |there; were 
passages which made interesting. reading. if 
one keeps in mind the position, of the AVH 
in Hungary before last October and how the 
people’s hatred toward the secret police touch- 
ed off the Hungarian revolution. Samples: 


“Can it be said that the mass line’ is 
adequate in all aspects of public security 
work? No, we certainly cannot say that. The 
shortcoming of inadequate implementation 
of the mass line still exists in certain aspects 
of public security work; in certain matters, 
serious errors of contravention of the. mass 
line.and departure from the mass line may 
still be found. Vestiges of isolationism and 
mysticism, and of ideas of prerogatives and 
special powers entertained by a few, still 
exist.” 

“The principal forms .taken. by these 
vestiges of isolationism and mysticism are: 
trust im oneself alone but distrust of the 
masses; trust in) one’s superiors but not in 
one’s subordinates; a superstitious belief in 
certain techniques and failure to appreciate 
the human factor.” 

“The majority of them (the People’s Police), 
though basically good, have shortcomings and, 
though.liked by the masses, often do, things 
to which the masses object. Their commonest 
defect is that they assume a bad attitude 
toward the masses while working among them, 
speak rudely to them, or do not treat them 
as equals.... For instance, they often go to 
theaters but. refuse to pay for their. admission; 
when shopping, they. do not take their place 
in the queue where there is a queue; or they 
may even,;make difficulties for the masses or 
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break laws and discipline. They are therefore 
disliked or even detested by the masses.” 
































“In addition, such defects’as lack of strong K 
mass viewpoints and of an adequate mass line ai 
still exist in varying degrees in other branches la 
of public security work. As to bureaucratism, sn 
subjectivism and sectarianism of thinking and ac 
style of work, and bureaucratic airs, lethargy, go 
extravagance, arrogance, affectation of ‘deli- an 
cacy, and failure tO treat subordinates and ce 
the masses as equals, the rectification has 
revealed that such defects exist in varying 
degrees among both the upper and lower 
ranks of personnel.” 

“In many places in, the past, for instance, thz 
little was done about cases of reactionary anc 
posters and very few of, these cases were thi 
solved. When reactionary slogans were found wil 
written on walls, public security personnel pol 
would go to the place to take a look, then nev 
quietly erase the reactionary slogans and find 
quietly go around looking for suspects.... A 
new procedure is now adopted in many places. 

When reactionary slogans are found, the Apr 
local masses would be told to take a look at mA 
them. The masses are taught the concrete Kao 
facts and urged to sharpen their vigilance rep 
against the enemy. They are also urged to § ['*!4 
discuss the case and to suggest clues.... Self- 
Having adopted this mass line procedure, the Publ 
security organization of a cultural-education- _ 
al agency in Wuhan solved many cases of 8 
reactionary posters and slogans'in the month li -_ 
from the end of February to the end of March ae 
this year. Not only current cases, but many ae 

past cases too, were solved.” a 

“The landlords, rich peasants, counter- § had... 
revolutionaries, bad characters, and_ rightists F 
still remain to be thoroughly reformed. Some § 4 
of the determined counter-revolutionaries may § 7, oti 
resume their..sabotage work,.and some of ieuth 
them are already doing, it with utmost vigor. cases: 





There are still a number of remnant counter- 
revolutionaries, in various,countries who have 
not yet been liquidated. Most of them are 
hidden in mountainous areas, frontier areas, 
among the boat people, certain border areas 
and certain, national minority .areas, Some 
have disguised themselves and, wander all 
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over the country. As to the espionage organ- 
izations of the imperialist powers and Chiang 
Kai-shek, they are still highly active, sending 
agents into our country by land routes, and 
landing them secretly from the: sea, and 
smuggling explosives into our country for 
actual sabotage. So intensive ‘struggle will 
go on in many areas, particularly in coastal 
and frontier areas and ‘in some major urban 
centers,” 


The Suppressed Ones 


Lo Jui-ching was honest in admitting 
that “counter-revolutionaries” still remain 
and need to be “liquidated.”. Any one who 
thinks that the Chinese on the mainland are 
willingly serving Mao Tse-tung and his secret 
police need only. take a look at the following 
news items from Communist newspapers. to 
find out how right Lo is: 


From the Kiangsi Jih. Pao of Nanchang, 
April 8, 1958: “With the help of the broad 
masses, public security organs in Fenghsin, 
Kaoyo and Chingan in Kiangsi province 
conducted investigations and broke an up- 
rising case involving. the ‘Chinese People’s 
Self-Provided Revolutioary Army to Relieve 
Public Suffering.’ They seized a set of mime- 
ograph printing equipment, I1 shotguns, 20 
rounds of rifle ammunition, eight knives, 350 
‘People’s Livelihood Party’ badges, a name 
list of cadres marked for: murder,; as. well 
as a portion of other incriminating evidence, 
Lo. Hui-chieh, alias Lo: Chin-piao,. bandit 
commander-in-chief, ‘and other chief culprits 
had all been nabbed.” 


From the Hsin Hainan Pao, Haikow, De- 
cember 4, 1957: “Public security organs in 
Tsengfan, Tingan and other hsien: broke re- 
cently°‘one batch of counter-revolutionary 
cases involving the rallying of anti-Communist 
guerrilla columns on Hainan Island. Hardcore 
elements involved in these cases had been 
arrested and dealt with according to law. The 
‘Hainan Freedom Regiment’ was formed in 
the latter part of 1955 by Liao Hsiang-chin, 
who served as regimental commander..., The 
‘China Patrol Guerrilla Regiment’ was formed 
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in April this year by Huang Wei-chung.-.. 
The ‘Hainan Anti-Communist Guerrilla Reg- 
iment’ was formed in the latter part of, 1954 
by Huang Kuang-ming, as regimental com- 
mander.” 


From the Fenghsien Pao, Fenghsien, Shensi, 
January 26, 1958: ) “The intermediate» people’s 
court in the Hanchung area, Shensi.province, 
imposed sentences on, January 18 on 68 culprits 
involved in the armed uprising case plotting 
overthrow, of the people’s democratic. regimes. 
and restoration of counterrrevolutionary: pow- 
ers. The, court passed death sentences, to. be 
carried ont immediately, on 18 chief culprits, 
including Pan Ping-cheng. It, also imposed 
life sentences, jail terms, and disciplinary 
measures on the rest of hard-core elements in 
accordance with the extent of their confessions. 
Those who had been coerced and tricked 
into joining the uprisings were educated and 
released.” 


The reports were too many tobe reprinted 
here. Just the headlines’ would give some 
idea to the wide-spread unrest on the Chinese 
mainland: 


“Food-Grain Policy Saboteurs’ Severely 
Dealt With in Kirin” (Changchun Kirin jik 
Pao, March 29 1958); “Public Security Organs 
in Heilungkiang Break Cases ‘of Counter- 
Revolutionary Comeback Staged by Reaction- 
ary Taoist Sects” (Harbin Heilungkiang Jik 
Pao, March 7,°1958; “43 Culprits: Given? Court 
Sentences in Hai Hsi” (Sining Tsinghai Jih 
Pao, March 14, 1958); “Reactionary Well-to-Do 
Peasant Given Death Sentence” °(Foochow 
Fukien Jih Pao, December 28, 1957); “Public 
Security Organs in’ Fukien Province. Unfold 
Struggle Against Landlords and>:Well-to=Do 
Peasants Seeking to Recover Their Holdings” 
(Foochow Fukien Ji: Pao, December 28, 1957);: 
“Big Leap Forward in Public Security» Work 
in. Amoy” (Amoy Amoy jih Pao; :March 9 
1958); “The End of the Chief-Culprits of the 
Yen Kung Miao Case in Kwangtung” (Canton 
Nan Fang Jih Pao, February 26, 1958); “Secret 
Agent Sentenced to 13 Years” (Hoshan Hoshan 
Pao, October: 13, 1957); and “Gang of Secret 
Agents Operating in Puning Nabbed” (Puning 
Puning Pao, Kwangtung, October 10, 1957). 





Smuggler’s Paradise 


From north and south on the Chinese 
mainland, the following reports on smuggling 
and black-market dealings shed revealing 
lights on the acute shortage of consumer 
goods behind thd Bamboo Curtain. 


The Liaoning Jih Pao of Shenyang (Muk- 
den) commented on April 2 that: “In the 
past 12 months, more foreign goods have 
freely flowed into various parts of Liaoning 
province from border areas, and more smug- 
glers have transported and sold such goods 
in Shenyang, Fushun, Anshan, Penhsi, Luta, 
Antung and Chingchou and become increas- 
ingly active. The number of smuggling cases 
unearthed in less than three months of this 
year were equivalent to 80 percent of the 
total number of such cases discovered in 
1957. The smuggled goods were mainly wrist 
watches and their spare parts, high-speed 
steel, ball bearings, steel for shell cases, razor 
blades, tooth brushes, antelope horn, bezoar, 
saccharin, and even opium. 


“Those who engaged in smuggling were 
mainly counter-revolutionaries, former land- 
lords and local tyrants, rogues and ruffians, 
bourgeois unlawful elements and professional 
smugglers. Some of them formed smuggling 
rings in alliance with the enemies abroad to 
carry out smuggling im an organized and 
planned manner, resisting socialist. reform 
and endangering socialist construction. A- 
mong the smugglers. were also tourists, re- 
turning’ overseas Chinese, students © doing 
practical work, and speculators among the 
workers. In addition, there were: employees 
of government organs and enterprises, parti- 
cularly those sent to the towns along the 
border to make purchases, who bought and 
carried smuggled foreign goods. In order to 
increase the sources of supply, certain state 
and joint state-private companies and shops 
appointed personnel to collect smuggled goods 
or sent agents to border towns to buy ‘them 
in large quantities, regardless of state policy 
and laws; this has also encouraged the acti- 
vities of smugglers.” 

‘The Nan Fang Jih Pao of Canton on March 
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12 boasted that “since a mass anti-smuggling 
campaign was launched throughout the 
province last August, the violent flame of 
smuggling activities has been put out.” 
Without giving actual numbers, the paper 
claimed that:” according to statistics prepared 
by. the departments concerned, during the 
period from the launching of the anti-smug- 
gling campaign to the. end of January this 
year, more than 6,000 smuggling cases have 
been unearthed and cash and goods seized 
amounted to more than JMP$5,000,000. Smug- 
glers have been dealt a severe blow and 
the number of smuggling cases has rapidly 
decreased. According to statistics prepared 
by the three customs offices in Canton, 
Kowloon and Kungpei, the number of smug- 
gling cases last December decreased. by 86.2 
percent compared with Jast July, the most 
flourishing month of smuggling, and by 80.1 
percent compared with the corresponding 
month of 1956.” 


The paper just forgot to mention that 
smuggling is a highly seasonal business, 
that the figures for January and Februray, 
1958, had gone up again, and that smuggling 
would continue to flourish as long as the 
people on the mainland were denied the daily 
necessities of life. 


On Love and Marriage 


A most interesting article was printed by the 
Shansi Jih Pao of Taiyuan; in northern China, 
on March 8, 1958 Entitled “A Talk to Young 
Comrades on Love and Marriage,” it was the 
best illustration of how a totalitarian regime 
tries to dominate the life of its subject people, 
even their love life. 

The writer, who signed himself Shu Ping, 
started by counseling against early courting 
and marriage. Young ‘students should “be 
concerned with the political life of the coun- 
try” and “should not waste their valuable 
time on love and marriage, which may be 
the cause for regret for the rest of their lives,” 
he said. 

The traditional concept of love’ ‘was ‘at- 
tacked. “Such’a view that love is suppreme 
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is in essence a reflection of bourgeois thinking. 
For the bourgeoisie, the object of life is 
personal gratification. They do not have to 
give a thought to anything like a collective 
enterprise, and it is natural that ‘they should 
regard love and marriage as things of prime 
importance. We, the youth of the new China, 
on the other hand, should adopt the: proletari- 
an world outlook.... 


“In our new society today, chaste and 
sincere love is built on the basis of complete 
equality between man and woman and joint 
participation in socialist’ labor. Such love 
comes and develops out of unanimity of 
political and ideological viewpoints. Therefore 
it will not and’ cannot ‘interfere with one’s 
study and work. Young comrades, it is only 
by working and studying hard, and ‘by in- 
creasing your political and ideological con- 
sciousness and knowledge, that you may be 
able to deal with your love and marriage 
problems properly.... 


“In choosing the object of their affections, 


many young pepole ignore the political stand 
of the other party but are ‘guided purely by 
outward appearances. Some girls, seeking 
material comfort and pleasures, would ‘look 
for possible husbands exclusively among 
those who earn fat wages, Such an attitude 
does not represent the pestetarias concept of 
love... 


“Some of our comrades are poisoned by 
this kind of ‘freedom of love.’” They believe 
that love should be absolutely ‘free’ and should 
not be restricted by any condition. They 
disregard the consequences of such ‘love’ to 
the collective and to society. They have 
little consideration for the feelings of others 
in their pursuit of personal freedom, and 
carry on with this today and that tomorrow, 
building their own ‘happiness’ on the suffering 
of others. Such an attitude shows decadent 
bourgeois thought. It is completely incom- 
patible with our present-day social system 
and should be discarded like’ rubbish.” 


(Continued from inside cover) 

The Japanese. edition, translated by the Mainichi Shimbun, one ‘of the 
three Jeading newspapers in Japan, came off the press on December 20, 1957. 
The first edition of 4,000 copies was soon sold outs The second edition’ of 
6,000 copies will appear in the near future, The price for the Japanese edi- 


tion is ¥ 380 per copy. 


The first French edition of 10,000 copies published by Morgan publishing 
house of Paris came out on March 27 this year, It was translated by Serge. 
Quvaroff, a well-known French. writer. 

The Spanish edition is to be published by the Editorial National, one of 
the largest publishing firms in Spain. The first edition of 2,000 copies are to 
appear on the market some time this month. It will be available in Southern 
Europe, North, Africa, and Central and South Americas where the Spanish 
language prevails, 


The German edition is due to appear as soon as the revised English edi- 
tion in the United States is published in the coming August. 


The Vietnamese translation has been completed by Mr. Wu Hsin-lu, a 
Chinese resident in Vietnam, The first edition of 5,000 copies will) appear 
before long. : 

The Indonesian translation has been nearly completed. The China 
Institute of Korea has rendered the book into Korean, ‘The date’ of its publi- 
cation is as yet unknown,” The Thai translation’ has been completed ‘and ‘is to 
be printed in the near future, Arrangements are also being made to’ have 
the book translated into Arabic, Portuguese and Burmese, 
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Kishi's Victory 


he victory of the Liberal-Democratic 

Party at the polls in Japan was received 
with much enthusiasia by the local papers 
which saw in it the rejection of the pro- 
Communist policy of the Socialists by the 
Japanese electorate. At the same time, they 
expressed the hope that the new Kishi cabinet 
would pursue a more positive foreign policy 
so as to advance the interests of Japan and 
those of the free world as a whole. 


“The victory won by the Liberal-Demo- 
cratic Party at the polls did not come as a 
surprise. Down three seats, it still held 287 
of the 467 seats in the Lower House to whicb 
it could add the voting support from the 
independents. The Socialists gained only 
eight seats, instead of the twenty they had 
been expected to win. What is most note- 
worthy is that the Communist Party suc- 
ceeded in getting only one seat, not the two 
seats as was the case in the last Diet. Under the 


circumstances, even against the cooperation- 


of the Socialist and Communist parties,’ the 
ruling party is still in a decisively strong 
position. By and large, the new government 
is based on a more solid foundation.” Thus 
declared the Central Daily News in its edi- 
torial on May 24. “It goes without saying,” 
continued the paper, “that the result of the 
present election is a great disappointment 
to the Japanese Communist Party as well as 
the Russian and Chinese Communists. In 
spite of theis threats and_ blandishments, 
most of the Japanese electorate’ were unde- 
ceived. They saw clearly where their na- 
tional interests lay. Nor did they waver in 
their confidence in their own government.” 
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The result of the election, pointed out the 
paper, “is a test of the policy pursued by 
the ruling party. This is in fact the greatest 
advantage of the democratic system and 
withal, the only correct way to solve politi- 
cal disputes. It is also an indication that 


the Liberal-Democratic Party can stand. the 


test and that the policies’ that have been 
followed by Premier Kishi, both in the do- 
mestic and. foreign fields are in full con- 
formity with the best interests and wishes 
of the Japanese nation. , That Kishi, will 
continue to head the new cabinet is a fore- 
gone conclusion. The international situation 
being what it is, Japan is bound to play a 
more important role in Asia. For this reason, 
we sincerely hope that Mr. Kishi will take 
a more positive stand to improve Japan’s 
relations with the Republic of China.” 


Stating that the result of the recent elec- 
tion in Japan showed conclusively that most 
of the Japanese people were against the 
pro-Communist policy advocated by the 
Socialist Party; the Hsin Sheng Pao declared 
editorially on May 28 that it would be per- 
tinent to ask: “Will Premier Kishi pursue 
amore clear-cut foreign policy, instead of 
the ‘double-barrelled policy, with which he 
has been charged by his opponents? “As far 
as we can see,” the paper went on to say, 
“the victory won by the Liberal-Democrats 
has neither improved their position in the 
Diet nor changed the political and social 
situation in Japan. In view of this fact, it 
is too much to expect the new cabinet to 
make any radical policy change overnight. 
The so-called ‘double-barrelled policy, de- 
notes a policy lacking in definiteness. In 
fact, such a policy can please no one. Fol- 
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lowing his party’s success at the polls, Kishi 
was quoted as saying: ‘Our policy of realism 
has been understood.” It is superfluous to 
point out that the Japanese people did’ not 
give their support’ to “a “double-barrelled 
policy. In other words, it was’ Kishi’s un- 
compromising stand towards the Chinese 
Communists that had won ‘him ‘the support 
of his countrymen. Let’ us hope’ “that ‘the 
new cabinet will make an effort to remove 
all traces of ‘double-barrelled diplomacy’ so 
as to live up to the expectations which the 
Japanese people have cherished towards it.” 
The present election, the paper’ further 
pointed out, “has provided the Socialist 
Party with enough food for reflections. It is 
true that it has gained eight, additional seats 
in the new Diet. On the other hand, it. is 
crystal-clear that its anti-American and pro- 
Russian policy was rejected by the Japanese 
electorate. For this reason, it would do. well 
to follow from now on a policy best calcu- 
lated to promote the interests of its own na- 
tion and people.” 


Analyzing the recent election in Japan, 
the Combined Daily News said on May 25 that 
the triumph of the Liberal-Democrats meant 
that the pro-Communist policy of the Social- 
ists had been rejected by the Japanese people, 
because this election battle was fought largely 
on foreign policy issues, especially trade 
with the puppet Peiping regime. For all 
that, continued the paper, the victory won 
by the Liberal-Democratic Party “is only 
relative, not absolute. For this reason, we 
can say for certain that the foreign policy 
of the new cabinet will be only non-Com- 
munist rather than anti-Communist. Our 
reason is that in the new Diet the Socialists 
still occupy more than one third of the seats 
and are thus in a position to»veto any »pro- 
posal for the amendment of the Japasiese 
constitution and to obstruct any impdrtant 
measures that may be taken up for discus- 
sion there.” 


Commenting’ on the’ same topic;’ ‘the 
China Post indicated ‘editorially on Jute” 4 
that “the new Japanese Cabinet is expected 
to be different’ from’ the’ precedifig “one in 
one respect: that is, Premier Kishi will “in 
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all probability wield greater influence than 
before. The first/Kishi Cabinet wasinherited 
from his retired predecessor Tansen Ishibashi. 
The new Cabinet, however, was formed after 
the Liberal-Democratic’ Party had emerged 
victorious from the recent ‘elections under 
Kishi’s: leadership. The victory of the 
Liberal-Democratic Party should have had a 
reassuring effect on the Japanese people as 
well as, the rest of the democratic. world. It 
is a victory which proves that Kishi’s pro- 
West policy has won, the approval and sup- 
port of the great majority of; the Japanese 
people. This is a policy, of course,, which 
has, been pursued by ally Japanese Cabinets 
since the war, and it actually represents the 
only course open to Japan in the face of the 
situation confronting, her in the postwar 
years. Even now, thirteen years after the 
conclusion of World War II, Japan’s armed 
forces..are still not strong enough for her 
self-defense, and her security mainly depends 
upon the. presence of American forces on her 
soil and the bilateral mutual defense treaty 
she has concluded with the United States, 
Under the present circumstances, if American 
support should be withdrawn, Japan ,would 
soon fall a victim to Communist domination, 
and the Japanese people are fully aware what 
a disaster that would mean to.them. Indeed, 
that Japan should not be permitted to fall 
under Communist domination is a matter of 
great importance not only to the Japanese 
people but also to the rest of the free. world, 


. The non-Communist world has. long ‘been 


cognizant of the fact that it would be a 
great tragedy for all. freedom-loving peoples 
if, Japan should be allowed to become another 
Communist satellite of Moscow. Soviet Russia, 
on the other hand, has been most anxious: to 
place Japan within the Communist orbit. 
The Communists have so far failed to attain 
their: objective partly, because: the jJapaziese 
Communist Party is not strong enough: but 
mainly because the presence of strong Amer- 
ican forces in Japan has a deterrent effect 
on: Communist aggression: just as the Com- 
munists are determined to carryout their 
plan for ‘thé'‘domination of Japan in ‘the 
future, the democratic powers should” be 














equally determined to employ all means at 
their disposal to prevent Moscow from re- 
alizing its ambition. The. Japanese nation 
simply must not be permitted to turn into a 
Communist state, and this is a matter of 
supreme importance to the entire free world— 
particularly Japan’s close neighbors and other 
nations which have vital interests at, stake 
in the Far East.” 


Declaring that the victory of Mr. No- 
busuke Kishi’s Liberal-Democratic Party at 
the polls on May 22 had a significance which 
went beyond Japan’s ‘national boundary, the 
Chin2z News in its editorial on May 27 stated 
that “the Liberal-Democrats will be more 
than justified in taking the result of the 
election as a renewed approving of their 
policies which align Japan on the side of 
the free nations. While the Socialists de- 
manded abolition of the Japan- United States 
joint security pact, recognition of the Peiping 
regime, and the denuclearization of Japan, the 
Liberal Democrats pledged to weave Japan’s 
policies around the United Nations and the 
United States, while strenghtening her ties 
with other countries in Asia. Both Russia 
and the Chinese Communists tried to ‘in- 
fluence the election. On the day of balloting, 
Nikita Khrushchev crudely promised in a 
statement to exempt Japan from Soviet nuclear 
attack in the event of war if Japan would 
ban foreign—meaning American—bases. The 
Peiping regime, on its part, severed all trade 
relations and accused Mr. Kishi of harboring 
hostile intentions against it. In both instances, 
no attempt was made to disguise‘acts, which 
clearly constituted interferences in Japan’s 
internal affairs. The defeat of the Socialists, 
therefore; also represented a defeat for Moscow 
and Peiping. In one of his first statements 
following his party’s success at the polls, Mr. 
Kishi said: ‘Our policy of realism has been 
understood.’ In’ another post-election state- 
ment, Mr. Kishi said that‘A neutralist policy 
as advocated by the Socialists must necessarily 
becOme a pro-Communist policy. This would 
adversely affect our: relations with the Free 
World, Nations, There is reason to think 
that these two brief statements must have 
been received with gratification in Taipei, 
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where of late people in high places are known 
to. have become. increasingly apprehensive 
over what appear to be neutralist trends in 
Japan. Now that the Liberal Democrats have 
been returned to power,.it is hoped that 
Japan under Mr, Kishi’s continued lead- 
ership would take a more positive stand in 
defense of freedom, and effect closer relations 
with other free nations in this part of .the 


world,” 


De Gaulle in Power 


“Authorized to govern by decrees for the 
next six months, General de Gaulle is pro- 
vided with an opportunity to pull his coun- 
try out of the danger of civil war. Facing 
him are two problems of great importance, 
namely, constitutional reform and solution 
of the Algerian problem.” Thus declared the 
Central Daily News editorially.on June 4. The 
chief weakness of French politics, continued 
the paper, “lies in the complete lack of a 
healthy and strong political party. The only 
party that is strongly organized is the French 
Communist Party which, however, is more 
Russian than French. In spite of this fact, 
in the face of the national crisis, all the 
political parties of the National Assembly 
with the exception of the Communist Party 
and its fellow travellers have pledged their 
support to the new government. From this 
fact, we can come to the conclusion that 
those who love freedom as the French are 
reputed to are also those who love their 
country, and that all genuine liberals must 
be patriots. This is the case in France. So 
is it in any other country.” 


“The grave crisis that shook France to 
its foundations during» the last. three weeks 
came to its climax when General de Gaulle 
took*ever the government: of the republic, 
For ‘this not only the French but the peoples 
of. the entire free world ‘have good reason 
for rejoicing.” Thus said the Hsin Sheng Pao 
in its. editorial on, June,3.. “As far as we 
can see,” the paper continued, “whether. the 
general is capable of mastering the situation 
depends on two. decisive, factors—to win the 
cooperation of the center parties. of the Na- 
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tional Assembly and to cooperate with the 
democratic countries. All signs indicated 
that he had full control of. these factors. 
Right now the general faces four main tasks. 
He has to improve the French political sys- 
tem by amending the constitution, to devise 
a solution for Algeria, to stabilize the French 
economy and to strengthen international 
cooperation. Many people thought that it 
would be difficult for him to cooperate with 
other democratic countries. With this we 
cannot agree. On the contrary, all indica- 
tions show that he has tried to deviate from 
the road of isolation, For the solution of 
the Algerian problem, there is only one way 
out, namely, to make Algeria .an integral 
part of the French federation. According to 
all available information, this is exactly the 
formula with which General de Gaulle has 
in mind to solve this intricate problem, If 
he can cooperate with the democracies and 
solve the Algerian problem, the financial 
problem will be automatically solved. There- 
fore, the only problem left is the most basic 
and also the most difficult one—how to re- 
form the French political system. De Gaulle’s 
program for its reform .is the separate elec- 
tion by the nation of the executive and the 
Assembly. Whether he can successfully carry 
it out still remains to be seen. By and large, 
the task facing the general is at once, tenuous 
and complicated. We wish him every suc- 
cess in his endeavor to pull France out of 
the Slough of Despond.” 


Judging from the anti-Russian and anti- 
Communist struggle of the free world, the 
Combined Daily News stated editorially on the 
same day that the re-emergence of General 


de Gaulle was a happy news. From the 
kaleidoscopic changes in French politics dur- 
ing the last three weeks, continued the: pa- 
per, “there are few discernible’ clues which 
may enable us to forecast what the future 
developments will be. First, the support 
given by the leaders of the center parties of 
the National Assembly to de Gaulle is an in- 
dication that in the face of the national 
crisis, they are ready to sacrifice their per- 
sonal prejudices. This is a good omen. Sec- 
ond, the general is confronted with three 
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difficult problems—the Algerian problem, the 
labor problem and: the ‘financial, problem. 
They are all old problems but are interrelat> 
ed with one akother. How to solve them 
will not only depend on the general’s prestige 
and wisdom but also the: whole-hearted sup- 
port and cooperation of all political parties 
and. the French people... Last but. not the 
least is the attitude.of Soviet, Russia, which 
has to be closely watched, It is.conceivable 
that it will do everything possible to prevent 
de Gaulle from closely ‘cooperating with the 
other democratic countries. Only thus will 
it be able to weaken the NATO, In view. of 
this fact, the warm support that has been 
given by both the United States and Great 
Britain to the new French Government. is 
very reassuring.” 

The greatest contribution made by Gen- 
eral de. Gaulle in the recent French, crisis, 
stated the Kung Lun Pao editorially on June 
8, “was his determination to keep intact the 
Republican system of France.”. In theslast . 
three. weeks, continued the paper, “if he: had 
been an ambitious politician who has only 
his personal interests at heart, he could have 
seized the power of government at any mo- 
ment, thereby throwing his: country into a 
state of confusion and turmoil. Being a patri- 
ot who put. national welfare above that of 
his, own, he would not assume the) premier- 
ship except through legitimate means. With 
de Gaulle’s accession to power, added the 
paper, “come questions of profound impor- 
tance for France. These are (1) constitu- 
tional reform and (2) solution of the Algerian 
problem. These are difficult ‘preblems ‘for 
the solution of which time is needed. How- 
ever, we believe that with his vision and 
wisdom, they can all be satisfactorily han- 
died.” 

* Commenting on the same topic, the China 
Post said editorially ‘on’ June 3 that “in the 
present crisis, the French people will have 
to rely on their own efforts. First there is’ 
the question of Algeria to be settled—not 
only with the Algerians but also with the 
Salan group. There is the question of op- 
position from the Communists, who form the 
largest single group in the National Assem- 
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bly and can be trusted to oppose every meas- 
ure that promises to bring peace and security 
to the country. They have infiltrated all the 
important government offices.and are: in com- 
mand of some of the important labor unions. 
Whatever the government would do would 
be known to them immediately. Fighting 
against such enemies would be most difficult, 
especially when they are in league with the 
international Communists directed by the 
Soviet Union. Against such an enemy, de 
Gaulle would be fighting in the dark with 
his hands tied. For this reason, in asking 
the National Assembly for investiture as pre- 
mier, he requested six months’ time to rule 
without parliamentary interference. This is 
a small price the French have to pay, and, 
in the absence of Communist opposition and 
possible opposition from the Radical So- 
cialists, there is a strong likelihood that his 
request for power will be granted. The 
patriotism of the French people is being sub- 
jected to a severe test. Do they want their 
country to regain its respect and its position 
in‘the council of nations? Or do they want 
to follow the course of destruction mapped 
out for them by the Communists? With 
France’s allies, the de Gaulle cabinet, if and 
when formed, will have little difficulty .... 
Because of this and revived popularity of 
General de Gaulle. among his own people, 
there is a strong possibility that the Krem- 
lin may switch from its position of opposi- 
tion to the general to one of support. In so 
doing, it will try to win the general over to 
the neutralist cause or to a course of co- 
operation with the French Communists. In 
open opposition, the French Communists may 
succeed in ruining de: Gaulle’s chance to 
bring about reforms in the government, but 
they also face the possibility of rousing the 
wrath of the French people and of, being 
outlawed, The.Kremlin may, therefore, at 
the last moment change to a soft line toward 
de Gaulle and seek to reap whatever benefit 


It is difficult for one person to please a hundred.—Chinese Proverb 
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it may from such a course of action.” 


Now that France has resolved its crisis, 
said the China News editorially on June 3, 
the problems that confronted the new gov- 
ernment are still numerous. France both 
before and since World War II, continued 
the paper, “has been persistently plagued 
with political instability. In view of the 
French people’s unhappy experience with 
Napoleanic dictatorship, their distrust of a 
strong executive is understandable, but hard- 
ly tolerable. This is one of the things which 
General de Gaulle will proceed to rectify. 
Once he should succeed in winning full powers 
from the National Assembly for a period of 
six months, he would introduce the necessary 
constitutional amendments with a view to 
strengthening the hand of the executive vis- 
a-vis the legislature. Under the circumstances, 
it seems certain that General de Gaulle will 
get the full powers he is seeking from the 
National Assembly to put France’s house in 
order, but it remains to be seen whether the 
National Assembly will agree to increase the 
power of the executive at its own expense. 
The greatest hurdle, however, is the Algeria 
situation, which bas been the cause of every 
cabinet crisis in France during the last five 
years. General de Gaulle is said to be con- 
templating a federation idea which will in- 
clude Algeria. Will this be acceptable to 
the National Liberation Front in that African 
territory? Had it been advanced at the begin- 
ning of the revolt,it might have had a chance 
of being accepted. Having demanded out- 
right independence and having fought long 
and hard against French armed. forces, the 
Algerian nationalists can hardly be in a re- 
ceptive mood for federation at this late date. 
Yet General de Gaulle has to find a way to 
solve the war in Algeria. Otherwise, he will 
have fallen short of fulfilling the great ex- 
pectations which have prompted the French 
people to turn to him in their new, hour, of 
crisis.” 
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Friends For China 


he Oakland Tribune observed on May 19 
that the Republic of China is strength- 
ening its. diplomatic. relations with many 
countries in the free world. The paper said: 


“The Republic of China today has more 
friends than it has ever had. Under the 
astute and understanding guidance of Foreign 
Minister George K. C. Yeh, the government 
on ‘Taiwan has been steadily expanding the 
list of countries with which it has full diplo- 
matic status. 


‘here has been an increasing number 
of exchanges of diplomatic and military mis- 
sions, and Taipei is seeing the heads of state 
of countries, never. before represented. 


“Latest of these is the Shah of Iran, who 
paid a five-day state visit to Taiwan as the 
guest of President and. Madame Chiang Kai- 
shek, The visit is one of pure _ goodwill. 
There are no issues outstanding between. the 
two: countries, diplomatic, commercial, or of 
any. other. variety. 


“A short time ago ‘Premier Adnan Men- 
deres of Turkey was a’ guest of President 
Chiang Kai-shek. And this week the ‘first 
ambassador from Thailand: since the ‘Thai 
mission was elevated to an embassy, arrived 
in Taiwan. 


“Some time ago Foreign Minister Yeh 
visited, Thailand, and while there he strength- 
ened ties. that. were ,strained because . of 
Thailand’s decrees with respect to. Chinese 
nationals. Dr. Yeh has also smoothed over 
ruffled feelings in the Philippines. 


“He has accomplished most of his goodwill 
tasks by familiarizing the officials and people 
of other states with the real story of the 
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Free Chinese on Taiwan, and by throwing 
the entire island open to free inspection of 
its development in all its phases. 


“Diplomatic alliances with a large number 
of Latin American states have been strength- 
ened and enlarged in recent months, 


“This broadening of the influence of the 
Free Chinese with respect to international 
diplomacy outside the Communist;world has 
been accomplished. with, . little, ostentation, 
Chinese diplomats and military officials have 
visited these. countries,,. working .hard. and 
quietly at their task.. There, has; been no 
splurge of diplomatic exhibitionism. Rathen 
it has been a display of Chinese intelligence 
and patience, but. above all the presentation 
of the true story of what the government 
under President Chiang has, done in ‘Taiwan 
and what it hopes can be done for the people 
now under the scourge of the Communists on 
the mainland, = 


“It is a story. against. which too many: 
Americans, have turned -their . backs, in, a 
large measure because they have been misled. 
and misinformed. There are others who would 
cast the Free Chinege. aside.in favor,.of com- 
mercial. exchange. with .the. Communists, 
putting the dollar sign above. morality,..a 
common political ideology and a friendship, 
in which fullest dependence can be placed.” 


Peiping’s ‘Volunteers’ to- Indonesia 


Commenting on Peiping’s offer of ‘volunteers’ 
to Indonesia, the New ‘York Times ‘said on 
May 17: “It is hard to believe that Communist 
China’s flamboyant announcement that it is 
ready to intervene in Indonesia to support 
the Jakarta Government willbe of permanent 
assistance to the people of Indonesia. One 








of the reasons for the present revolution is 
protest against Communist interference in the 
Sukarno regime. Peiping’s declaration that 
it is ready to give ‘more’ assistance will 
certainly suggest to the Indonesians that some 
help has already been given. It is not likely 
to quiet the fears of Communist expansionism 
at Indonesian expense. 


“Peiping’s charges of United States ‘inter- 
vention,’ ‘interference’ and of ‘illegal assist- 
ance to the rebels by United States imperialist 
aggressors’ are obviously a smoke screen. The 
charges are false and Peiping doubtless knows 
that they are false. But presumably they 
give some sort of pseudo-respectability to the 
Communist designs on the Indonesian archi- 
pelago. The technique is threadbare by 
now. 


“The United States has not ‘interfered’ 
in Indonésia in any way. Indeed, it has 
leaned over backward to preserve a complete 
correctness of international conduct. But 
truth and correctness are handicapped, in 
their very nature, in meeting a barrage of 
lies from a regime that respects neither. The 
only thing that we can hope is that the very 
vehemence of the Chinese explosion will 
serve still further to put on guard all In- 
donesians who value their freedom.” 


The Columbus Dispatch said on May 30: 
“The phrase in Red China’s offer is remin- 
iscent of the Korean War period—but the 
situation is in reverse. Eight years ago, the 
‘volunteers’ who streamed across the 38th 
Parallel were trying to overthrow the establish- 
ed government of South Korea, expel the 
United Nations forces and turn the whole 
peninsula over to the North Korean Com- 
munists. The Red Chinese aren’t interested 
in dethroning or upholding governments as 
such, but only in furthering the cause of the 
evil conspiracy, centered in Moscow, the goal 
of which is a Communist-dominated world. 


“Whether the offer of.‘volunteers’ has 
been accepted, or will be, isn’t clear .as yet. 
But it was significant that the so-called polite 


and bloodless war in Indonesia became. vio-, 


lent. and. destructive, in some. of its phases 
almost coincidentally, with the news that 
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Peiping had offered to lend a hand.” 


The Kansas City Star said on May 21: 
“The possibility of direct intervention by Red 
China in the Indonesian civil war appears 
remote at this time. ‘The report of a Chinese 
Communist offer to send thousands of ‘volun- 
teers’ against the Indonesian revolutionaries 
did not originate in Peiping. Instead, it came 
from the Jakarta government of President 
Sukarno—which added that it did not wish 
to accept the ‘unsolicited’ offer. 


“Sukarno has acted recently like a man 
who is scared. His army’s early success in 
virtually knocking out the organized  re- 
sistance in Sumatra has failed to end the 
revolution. Lately the action has shifted to 
the northern Celebes islands hundreds of 
miles east of Sumatra. A small revolutionary 
air force has damaged ports in government 
territory and shut off some shipping. Sukarno 
blames “American and Free Chinese adven- 
turers.’ The United States is officially neutral 
and permits no arms shipments to Indonesia. 
It is possible but not confirmed that some 
U.S. soldiers-of-fortune may be flying rev- 
olutionary warplanes obtained on the free 
market. The Chinese National Covernment 
had denied sending troops, arms, or planes to 
Indonesia. 


“Sukarno’s government isn’t making fine 
distinctions and the Communists in Peiping 
have typically reacted with propaganda at- 
tacks on the United States and Free China. 
Out of this background has come the Jakarta 
claim of a Red Chinese offer to dispatch 
‘volunteer’ forces as. it did in Korea. But 
there is no threat to, Communist China’s 
borders this time. The Reds would, have 
trouble launching a. difficult amphibious 
campaign and they would,be risking involve- 
ment in a general war. 


“The present outlook is that the civil 
war will continue to be fought by’ Indonesians 
without open participation by other coun- 
tries. Sukarno, the Red-slanted ‘neutralist,’ 
apparently can count on arms contributions: 
from the Soviet bloc, Beyond that he seems 
to be trying to discourage his foes with; a, 
threat of massive Communist intervention.” 
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The Christian Science Monitor said on May 
26: “The one thing that no one in the West 
wants to see happen in Indonesia is the 
expansion of the present civil conflict into 
another Korea or Indochina. Large-scale 
Chinese Communist military assistance to 
Jakarta would immeasurably increase such a 
possibility. 

“Ever since the Bandung conference of 
1955, Peiping has trumpeted its desires for a 
world free of tensions, aiworld of ‘peaceful 
coexistence’, between various systems, of gov- 
ernment and economy. We should like to 
accept these professed. desires at their face 
value. But .Peiping’s recent moves portend a 
widening gap between precept and practice 
in this regard.” 


Peiping’s Anti-Tito Drive 


Commenting on Peiping’s violent attack 
on Tito’s “revisionism,” the New York Times 
said on May 27: “It is difficult to over- 
estimate the importance of the Chinese Com- 
munist attack on Yugoslav ideology which 
appeared in the People’s Daily on May 5. 
Here again we have the language and the 
vocabulary of the 1948-53 struggle, not the 
muted accents of carefully modulated crit- 
icism which was customary even two months 
ago. The Yugoslavs have put forward a doc- 
trine which suits the needs of the ‘American 
imperialists; the Yugoslavs’ ideas are ‘out 
and out revisionism; they have ‘viciously 
slandered the proletarian dictatorship. By 
comparison with this barrage of invective, 
last month’s initial attack in the Soviet mag- 
azine Kommunist was mild. 


“Moscow and Peiping may believe that 
this additional pressure will suffice to force 
a retreat in Belgrade. The Yugoslavs can 
hardly be in the dark, after all, as to what 
this harsh language from the Chinese por- 
tends. Behind it is the threat of renewed 
economic and political warfare of the sort 
that Stalin practiced. And it is not without 
significance that the People’s Daily statement 
appeared to contain several ‘hints ‘that it 
would be a good idea if the Yugoslav people 
got rid of the Tito ‘clique.’ 
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“That the Yugoslavs will bow to this 
pressure is to be doubted, in the light of the 
past decade. Tito and his colleagues can 
point out that their doctrine now is essen- 
tially what it was’ when Khrushchev apolo- 
gized to them in Belgrade three years ago, 
and that such changes as have béeca made 
recently have been aimed at conciliating 
Moscow. Moreover, Yugoslavia today is not 
nearly so much at the mercy of. the political 
and economic favor of the Communist world 
as it was in 1948. ; 


“Yet for all this, it cannot be denied that 
the violent tone of Peiping’s onslaught must 
arouse serious misgivings. © Peiping’ believes 
that the east wind’ now prevails over the 
west wind, or in other words,’ that the Com- 
munist camp is winning over the West. Will 
such cocksureness lead to dangerous adven- 
tures to try to force Yugoslavia into a con- 
formity which Stalin—in a weaker period of 
Soviet history—could never achieve?” 


The Times in another editorial dated May 
8 said: “For several years there’ ‘has been 
quite a bit of wishful thinking and ‘wishful 
talking about the possibility of a “Chinese 
Tito’ who might emerge from the Communist 
regime in Peiping. Presumably: it would be 
Mao Tse-tung, since he was once+thirty 
years ago—a temporary deviationist. He was 
duly forgiven and returned to the fold. ' Since 
he came to power he has once shown’ what 
was regarded as. a, break with the Kremlin 
line when he talked about his ‘hundred. flow- 
ers in the garden’ and seemed to. invite. crit- 
icism. . The: flowers. have had their, heads 


cut. off. 


“Now Peiping is once more making ft 
official that there will-'be no’ straying from 
the international party line.’ There will be 
no ‘Chinese Tito” Yang’ Hsien-tseng, Com- 
munist theoretician and member of the’Cen- 
tral Committee, has broadcast that there. will 
be no ‘revisionist’? wandering and that, Com- 
munist China has vowed to help. crush ‘Ti- 
toism.’ és: wi sg 


“This has been said Yong before sy Mao 
himself. It has been‘ reiterated by ‘hi: glib 
Chou En-lai,' Peiping’s devotion to “ioscow 
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has been the theme song of all the Commu- 
nist Chinese-Russian meetings for almost a 
decade. But the hopeful ‘Chinese Tito’ con- 
cept has somehow persisted. It is difficult 
to see how there could be a successful Chinese 
‘deviationist’? unless some Chinese leader 
wished to ‘deviate’ in the first place. The 
latest broadcast from Peiping shows clearly 
enough that this is not contemplated.” 


The Baltimore Sun said on May 1I!:'“In 
one sense the current Belgrade-Moscow-Pei- 
ping controversy is an internal ideological 
wrangle, conducted in the special jargon of 
Communist dialectics. Red, China accuses 
Yugoslavia of the dark crime of ‘revisionism,’ 
Russia does not go quite that far, but it says 
that Yugoslavia is way off the Marxist beam. 
Yugoslavia replies, in effect, that it has been 
off at least the Soviet Marxist beam for a 
decade, and is just as determined now as it 
was in 1948, when it invited expulsion from 
the Cominform, to go its own particular 
Communist way. 


“Apparently Khrushchev has now revers- 
ed his stand, and decided that restless Poles 
and others cannot be mollified but must be 
scared, and that for this a harsher iine to- 
ward Tito is required. The Chinese Commu- 
nists have jumped in with a list of charges 
against Yugoslavia repeating almost exactly 
the Moscow charges at the time of the Com- 
inform break. 


“The effect has been to put relations be- 
tween Moscow and Belgrade back to the 
point where they were ten yéars ago; which, 
considering the passage of time, strongly 
confirms the fact of Yugoslavia’s indepen- 
dence of Soviet.Communism. Such, at any 
rate, is the effect in ideological terms. Events 
of the near future should indicate whether 
this is true politically also.” 


Walter Briggs in the New York Herald 
Tribune said on May 15: “Peiping’s recent 
strident attacks on Yugoslavia betray a deep 
concern over the solidarity of the Soviet bloc, 
in the opinion of Japanese observers of Red 
China, The Chinese Communists have back- 
ed Moscow to the hilt in its mew quarrel 
with Marshal Tito that erupted in mid- 
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April. 

“Red China’s ruling clique is also talk- 
ing though as a warning to any Chinese 
Communist who might consider adventuring 
in ‘revisionism,’ the Japanese say. It will 
tolerate no Yugoslav-style modifications of 
its Communism. 


“These sources, among the best informed 
anywhere on intrigues behind the bamboo 
curtain, are not prepared to speculate on re- 
ports from elsewhere abroad that the Red 
Chinese are trying ’''to influence a factional 
dispute said to be shaping ‘up ‘in Moscow. 
According to some ’reports, how ‘to handle 
Tito and Company has become a focus of 
controversy between Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev and ‘Stalinists’ within the Krem- 
lin hierarchy. 


“The Chinese campaign was kicked off 
by Peiping’s ‘People’s Daily,. chief Commu- 
nist party organ—China’s first assault on 
Yugoslavia since the Tito-Khrushchev rap- 
proachement in 1956. Indeed, the Red Chinese 
agreed for, a time with Tito that there are 
“separate roads to socialism.’ And well they 
might have, for Mao Tse-tung is himself a 
dialectical innovator, and their own imple- 
mentation of Marx and Lenin has departed 
markedly from Soviet Russia’s. But with the 
Polish and Hungarian outbreaks, Mao and 
his henchmen closed ranks with the Rus- 
sians. 


“The Chinese Communists are convinced 
that the life or death of their regime depends 
upon the unity of the Soviet bloc. Any 
cracks in the bloc’s wall, it has long been 
clear between the lines of the Peiping press, 
scare them witless. 


“Moreover, disunity hurts Red China 
directly by disrupting intrabloc trade. Im- 
ports of machinery from Poland fell off after 
the 1956 incident, according to evidence 
available here. _Moscow’s need to sustain 
Hungary after its uprising cut into supplies 
of goods available for Red China. Red China 
relies upon Soviet bloc: trade, which accounts 
for about 80 per cent of its foreign total, to 
get on with its rulers’ cherished industrializa- 
tion. 
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“Mao Tse-tung’s worry over the inroads 
of Titoism on Red China’s 640,000,000 people 
is reflected in a ‘People’s Daily’ charge, that 
Yugoslavia seeks to ‘induce, the working 
class... to. take the road of surrender to capi- 
talism.’ 


“Anti-Communist sentiment among rhe 
Chinese populace would fatten on a 'Titoist 
diet. The protracted, nationwide ‘rectifica- 
tion’ campaign opened Mao’s. eyes to vast 
popular antagonism. The aging chairman, 
away from \Peiping the better part. of the 
past twelve’ months, has. been scouting the 
nation to survey the damage. Two ‘Rightist’ 
provincial governors, a high-ranking general 
and thousands of lesser lights have been 
purged. 


“Moreover, unrest is growing within the 
once-dedicated armed forces. There is dis- 
content among the 290,000 officers over the 
regime’s exiling their families back to native 
villages. There is discontent among the 2,- 
500,000 enlisted men over the fading away of 
the old civil war days camaraderie with of- 
ficers as a result of the abrupt adoption of 
Soviet military practices. There is discontent 
among both over continuing ‘political indoc- 
trination.’ 


“In the classically lyric words of Mao 
Tse-tung, the ‘People’s Daily’ boasted that ‘the 
east wind is prevailing over the west wind’ 
in the world today. But the very nature of 
the harangue clearly demonstrates that Mao 
Tse-tung is worried whether this is truly so.” 


Gordon Walker of the Christian Science 
Monitor said on May 7: “Communist China’s 
scathing attack on Yugoslav ‘revisionism’ 
shows clearly that Peiping has either been 
chosen by Moscow or has chosen itself to 
play an increasingly important role in East- 
ern European satellite politics. 


“This was made clear when ‘Premier’ 
Chou En-lai visited Budapest and backed 
Soviet action in Hungary. It was also clear 
when the Chinese Communists cautioned the 
Poles against becoming too precipitate in 


their efforts to loosen ties with the Soviet 
Union. 


“It is reliably reported that’ Mao Tse- 
tung suggested to the Poles while nation- 
alism was a good thing it should not be 
carried as far as Titoism. 


“Reasons for this are clear when it is re- 
membered that Communist China is still 
heavily dependent upon the Soviet Union for 
both material and are. support in. a 
predominantly hostile world, 


“Communist China’ 8 leaders: are fully aware 
of this dependeacé. \Phey have made close 
ties with Méscow™the -catdinal point of all 
their..international, relations, And cither at 
Moscow’s request or’on’ their own -the Red 
Chinese have take up Moscow’s battle a- 
gainst possible deviationism.” 


Paul Wohl of the Christian Science Moni- 
tor said on May 13. that despite the verbiage 
surrounding the Soviet bloc’s latest clash 
with Yugoslavia,-Moscow’s and Peiping’s mo- 
tives. are as closely related as ever, if not.co- 
ordinated. _ 


The writer then explained the differences 
between the Soviet and Chinese lines. He 
said: ‘ 

“The Chinese. Communists’ who favor a 
modicum of variety and independence in the 
relations among parties and states of: the 
Communist bloc, stand for iron discipline in 
international affairs. While Moscow, for tac- 
tical reasons, may seek a temporary, meeting 
ground with, the West, Peiping . has ,con- 
sistently followed a hard, foreign policy. The 
Red Chinese are in, their relations to the 
West where the Soviets. were during their 
First and, Second Five-Year Plans, The Yu- 
goslay, program’s refusal to accept the picture- 
book. simplification. of a peaceful, and pro- 
gressive socialist, camp threatened . by. “im- 
perialist aggression” was utterly umaccept- 
able to the Chinese Communists, . The Soviets, 
too, reject the prospect of a genuine adjust- 
ment with the West, but for tactical reasons 
they are not so adamant.” 











THE BLUE ANTS-600. Million 
Chinese Under the Red Flag 
By Robert Guillain 
Translated by Mervyn Savil], Secker and 
Warburg, London, 1957. 257 pp. 


LUE ANTS was written by a French 

journalist and doctor of law, Robert 
Guillain, who visited China for two months 
and a half in 1955, after an absence of six 
years. He is a keen and discriminating 
observer and an honest reporter, 


As a Frenchman, Guillain loves liberty— 
a yardstick which serves him well in measur- 
ing tyranny. But unfortunately he assumes 
that 1949, thé year China was falling apart, 
was typical. By using that period of disinte- 
gration as the norm, he arrives at many er- 
roneous conclusions, such as the following: 
“The Chinese had never known liberty”, 
“they knew only chaos and corruption”, 
“China had been unable to make good use 
of Western teaching”, “they are compensated 
for the loss of liberty by the industrial prog- 
ress of‘ their country”, and their patriotism 
“softens the blow or prevents them being 
aware” of their servitude. 


To my way of thinking, his biggest mis- 
take is his main conclusion: “I believe the 
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peace of the world will be less precarious 
when China is recognized by the great 
powers, admitted into the United Nations, 
and allowed to take her place once more in 
international trade.” ‘This is to confuse the 
regime with the people. Anything that helps 
the Communist tyrants hurts the people. 
Recognizing Russia did not put us in contact 
with the people. 

In spite of having been in China before, 
he is completely unaware that the National 
Government ‘was the best in China’s long 
history; that in the decade ‘between its estab- 
lishment in Nanking and’ the Japanese in- 
vasion of China it was making currency and 
judicial reforms; progress in education, in 
public health, in cultural and social. affairs, 
in labor and cooperatives, in dam building and 
dike repair, in aviation and building of high- 
ways, in public works, and in international 
relations. Of the president of China he has 
heard only slander. General Wedemeyer said 
from what he had heard before he went to 
China he was not prepared to like or trust 
Chiang, but after nearly two years of intimate 
daily contact, he had “the highest regard 
and admiration” for him, and for, the “really 
remarkable progress made from 1927-37.” 


Nevertheless, Robert Guillain is an able 
and honest observer. What he has seen is 
well reported, presenting a devastating pic- 
ture of China Sovietized, and the people de- 
graded to ants ever busy on their predeter- 
mined. tasks. 


On returning to China, Guillain was at 
first. enchanted—it was so clean. But before 
leaving it, he felt so stifled he wanted to 
run for his train, in a frenzy to breathe free 
air again. So one of his main observations 
is: “Communism has made. the air unbreath- 
able for anyone who intends to remain a 
man and not become a robot.” 


His most vivid impression is. of everyone 
in blue cotton. boiler-suits. (blue. ants), all 
commissar-style, girls in trousers looking like 
boys with their short hair.. Gambling, pro- 
stitution, graft (he thinks) are gone. No 
scraps of paper on the streets, no fruit peel 
or cigarette butts. But he finds it an un- 
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comfortable, enforced cleanliness. 


For several yéars he had seen the prop- 
aganda pictures from Peiping, giving the 
impression that the whole Chinese nation 
was perpetually singing and dancing. He 
saw the new factories and the new housing 
projects, but far too few; he came |upon | “an 
ocean of ancient hovels” for the urban inflax 
has been greater than the ability of “the 
active ant-hill-China of today to keep.up 
with, even with Big Brother Russia’s help.” 
He saw great tracks of land, still without 
roads, and saw. cavalcades. of men_ trekking 
narrow paths (as for centuries) with heavy 
loads slung from shoulder-poles. .He saw (as 
I have ‘heard from réfugees) slave-laborers 
“in: groups of eight, harnessed. like, beasts, of 
burden; bending almost..to the ground, ,as 
they pulled enormous loads.” 


He missed Chinese laughter and humor 
“stronger than adversity among the Chinese 
in the old days.” He found everyone repeat- 
ing the official answers to his questions, like a 


tape-recording. In his 2'/, months in many 
parts of China, he was never left alone to talk 
to a single person without an interpreter or a 
witness. He could néver visit a home of his 
own choice, nor a factory, or farm unless it 
was planned in advance. Could he talk with 
Catholics without a witness? No. Interview 


a former landlord? No. Visit one of the 
reform-through-labor camps? No reply. 


Delegations have special food, fine hotel 
suites, are feted and pampered. Most of such 
visitors are seeing China for the’ first time; 
they would be shocked and probably furious 
to be told they have been given a false ‘/pic- 
ture of China. (This explains many of the 
glowing reports one hears.) Guillain paid 
his own way; had been there. before. 


The author’s second main observation 
was that “Communism on the credit side of 
the balance sheet can boast of astounding 
material successes.” However, he feels that 
although there was an improvement ‘in! the 
standard of living for millions ‘of ‘Chinese 
after the “liberation” of 1949,,yet now every- 
one’ has been reduced to. -the same: level of 
poverty and has remained at that level: ever 
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since! .When a Chinese worker has labored 
to the limit of his ability for long hours, he; 
has still completed only half of. what. is de-, 
manded of him,each day, He, has. yet.to, 
fulfill his ideological quota, attend. endless. 
mectings, discussion groups, or do requires, 
“voluntary” tasks. 


Guillain makes the shrewd choncyeniann 
that brainwashing does not adequately de- 
scribe what the Communists do to the minds 
of men. It is one of two sirgical operations; 
the sétond is to’ fill their émpty brains ‘with 
prefabricated thought.’ In avery” good ap- 
praisal of their loss of tiberty, he: cries -out: 
“What, have they ddne to’ them? What ‘ini 
God’s name have they done to the Chinese 
to, reduce them to this, state?” 


The French journalist’ has opportunity 
to see some of the newest and biggest factories: 
in Manchuria— Russian |,designed, Russian-. 
equipped, run by Russian technicians (thou- 
sands’ of’them). He’ sees the new’ railroads 
being built from Lanchow inthe Northwest 
across the:.Gobi Déserti: to, connect withs @ 
Russian ‘line; from Lanchow to... Paotow..on. 
the. border, of Mongolia; and from Lanchow 
to;Chengtu and Chungking, They are. being 
built by the slave labor of “criminals and 
reactionaries” (without distinction between 
the two.) 


He gives full credit to the. Chineso, for 
their profigious industrial effort, and to the 
Russians who make it possible. But it is a 
gigantic achievement only i in the propaganda. 
It is not a Chinese Ruhr; it’is smaller’ than 
Japan’s industrial ‘advancé ake he ‘adds 
“Hongkong ‘has’ doe 2 “fabulous” job’ of 
modernization and expansion.” (Guillaim: is 
expected in Free China:in: August, and may 
then sce the industrial and) agricultural prog, 
ress of ten million Chinese without coercion; 
the achievement of free men.) .. 4 aiqoils 

Unfortunately,! after: such keen observa- 
tions, after saying “China.and, the, Chinese 
people deserve better than this”, he comes 
up with strange conclusions. He contradicts 
the foregoing statement by saying the 
“country let itself collapse into disorder.” 
On one page he speaks of the Chinese as 





“this people so long passive, so little inclined 
to rautual aid”, and’on the next says, “The 
Communist system was able to transfo-m 
their great enthusiasn for the public good 
into an immense submission.” At one point 
he says: “The Communist system is intoler- 
ant in its very essence... it is the pliant 
Chinese who must bend the knee; Commu- 
nism will not be the one to yield.” (This 
does not sound like winning over.the people.) 
Yet on the mext page we read: “Is it not 
easy to, persuade, the multitude jto, proclaim 
the excellence of a method. which oppresses 
it, when it can see the efficiency: of::the 
method?” From all Guillain Was said about 
the human degradation involved, the’ brain- 
washing and prefabricated thought, it! has 
not been easy to make: them: conform; they 
are not willingly submissive even today. 


The author’s yardstick of. liberty ; for 
tyranny is sound. His yardstick of, 1949 as 
the norm for measuring Red China’s achieve- 
ments is a weak reed. ‘That was China after 
18 years of war—China' in ‘economic ‘chaos, 
sky-rocketing inflation, war-weary, and de- 
serted by her best friend, America. Fortu- 
nately, some of us remember a China witb 
the laughter and humor, the wit and quips 
(which Guillain happily recalls), but’ ‘also 
China implementing its Constitution, making 
agricultural surveys and starting agricultural 
experimental stations; teaching the. 1000- 
character system to0,more. people during 
World War II than the Communists. have 
made literate in ten years; and next.to Japan, 
progressing industrially more: rapidly: than 
the rest of Asia. It was‘ not a niracle, ‘but 
it was by free men, not ‘slaves. It was not 
Utopia, but it was steady, and men’ and 
women ‘were’ hot brainwashed into idedlogi- 
cal ‘phohographs or déhumanized into blue 
ants. 


GERALDINE FITCH 


FORMOSA (TAIWAN) 
by W. G. Goddard 
pp. 161 


is is a printed collection of lectures de- 

livered by Dr. W. G. Goddard to the 
Rotaty Clubs and United Nations Associations 
in England. The author is to’ be congratulat- 
ed for adopting a novel approach to the dis- 
cussion of the ‘Taiwan problem: ‘True to: his 
calling as professor in ancient Chinese his- 
tory, he approached the: subject of: Taiwan 
from the historical viewpoint by tracing ‘the 
first Chinese immigration’ to: the «place as 
beginning with one Shu Kwan and'Ho Man 
during the reign of Emperor Yang«li of the 
Sui dynasty. But according to Sui Shu, History: 
of Sui, from which Dr: Goddard has! derived 
his information, the island Shu Kwan, and 
his party reached in A. D. 605 was an. island 
of the Liu Chiu (Rhyukyn) group. Though 
later ,scholars were inclined to think that 
it was one of the Taiwan islands, the, early 
scholars and historians, being. poor. navigators, 
cannot be blamed for. having failed to give 
the exact latitude and longitude af the place 
so as to facilitate identification by later gen- 
erations. Since the writers of Sui Shy said 
it was one of the Liu Chiu group, we have 
to respect. their opinion. ; 


The next historical record ssneaiaail in 
the author is only three years apart,. Though 
also derived from Sui Shu, it shows definitely 
that, Caiwan ,was- discovered. this time, In 
A. D, 611, General Chen Ling, at the head of 
an expedition, first reached Turtle Islands 
and claimed them for. China dat gin sailed 
on to Formosa. 


From such: tracing of the’ baidtnrient senesill 
the author succeeds in establishing the fact 
that Taiwan has, been. indisputably Chinese 
territory, despite its, short perio of 5 ces sion 
to Japan after the Sino- -Japanese War of 1895. 


In his tecture on “Formosa amdiltsiPeopilé? 
Dr. Goddard contrasts the prosperity, progress 
and liberty enjoyed! by the people here with 
the backwardness, shortages, and: suppression 
and slavery that are.the lot of the:people,on 
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the Chinese mainland. He closed this address 
with these questions ‘to“his ‘audience: “Did 
not this-country,-in-other but forgotten days, 
oppose slavery in-Africa, pogroms in Polaad, 
atrocities im Bulgaria, brutality/in Neapolita 
prisons and human‘ slaughter-houses in Ar- 
menia? Did she not rise above politics and 
sound, with clear united voice, her disgust 
with. naked amd unashamed inhumanity? 
What, then, has happened to us and Our Brit- 
ish values, that this)same Britain can, today, 
assist in the prolongation of a Communist 
structure in China, built on the broken bodies 
of millions of human beings atid ‘cemented 
with their blood?” 


Dr. Goddard shows his understanding of 
the China ‘situation when he says: “It (the 
China struggle) is essentially a spiritual con- 
flict.... ‘The Formosa Strait symbolises. the 
sharp division that separates, freedom, and 
bondage. It has a profound and universal 
meaning. Numbers on either bank are of no 
account, for the conflict, is not with flesh and 
blood. When the Oracle of New Delhi asked 


Cri 


Konrad Adenauer “What is the use of calling 
a few people in Formosa, China,” he. failed 
completely to understand the nature of the 
g Chins. rob vill 
lity. ot F 

a ternlining eo th 9 ot bh 
been any civilization at all, certainly no Chris- 
tian civilization, for the transmission of the 
highest values has always depended on the 
few. Some of the leaders of the Western de- 
mocracies are as blind as Pandit Nehru, for 
they fail to see the real nature of the conflict 
and imagine that territorialappeasement:can 
solve a‘spiritual problem. Oné might have 
thought that, with such rampant ahti-West- 
ernism in Asia, they would have been engour- 
aged to know that at. least one country in 
Asia shared their ideals, knowing nothing of 
racial antagonism. History, however, will not 
wait for their enlightenment, and may. well 
record that, the course of, civilization, togeth- 
er with the future of mankind; was ‘deter- 
mined by the outcome of this Chima issue.” 
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THE PUBLICATION LAW 


(Enacted and promulgated in 1930 and revised in 
1937 and 1952. The present law was revised on 
June 20, 1958 and promulgated on June 28, 1958.) 


Article 1. 


he term “publications” as used in this 

Law shall mean those literary works, 
pictures, and photographs, either printed or 
prepared by mechanical press or through 
chemical process for sale or free distribution. 
Sound discs or tape -records shall also be 
regarded as publications. 


Article 2. 
Publications shall be classified into the 
following categories: 


1, Journals 
(a) Newspapers—those which bear specific 
titles and are published daily or at 
regular intervals of .six <6) or. less 
than six (6) days. 

) Magazines—those which bear ‘specific 
titles and ar4 published ‘at regular 
intervals of not less than seven (7) 
days but not -more, than--three ~G) 
months. 


. Books—those which are published in bound 
volumes other than magazines. 

. Other publications—those which do not 
fall under either of the categories described 
under, Sub-Paragraphs |.-and 2, of. this 
Article. 


Article 3. 

The term “publisher” as used in this Law 
shall mean a person who has obtained pub- 
lishing rights for, and who sponsors and is 
in charge of, a certain publication. If a 
newspaper, magazine or other publication is 


organized and managed by a company or 
partnership, the publishing ‘rights shall be 
the property of the legally-established com- 
pany or as provided for in the partnership 
contract. 


Article 4. 


The term “author” as_used in this Law 
shall mean the author of a literary work, 
picture or photograph, sound disc or tapv 
record, 


In case of notes taken of a speech or a 
lecture and made public through a publica- 
tion, the note-taker shall be considered as 
the author. However, when such notes are 
approved ‘by the speaker, the latter shall 
share the responsibilities as borne by the 
author. 


The compiler of a literary work shall be 
considered as the author. However,..when 
the compilation is approved by the original 
author or authors, the latter shall share the 
responsibilities as borne by the author. 


The_translator.of a literary work shall 
be consideredas the author. 


The representative of a school,corporation, 
association or other organization in whose 
name a publication is published shall be 
considered as the author. ~ 


The advertiser of an advertisement publish- 
ed by a publicationshall be the author. In case 
the advertiser is unknown-orisancapable of 
bearing civil liabilities, the publisher of the 
publication in, which the, advertisement ap- 
pears shall be the author. nea 


Article 5. 


The term “editor” as used by, this Law 
shall mean the person in charge of the edit- 
ing of ia publication. 


scocneclsilemmigsiveynsic eines 


Editor's Note—This is a translation from the Chinese original of the Publication Law recently revised. 
and promulgated, published for the convenience and information of those who cannot read the Chinese 
text, 
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Article 6. 


The term “printer” as used in this Law 
shall mean the person in charge of the print- 
ing of a publication. 


Article '7. 


The term “authorities” as used in this 
Law shall mean the Ministry of Interior at 
the national level and the’ provincial or 
special municipal,’ and ‘hsien or municipal 
government at the local level. 


Article & 


Foreign nationals may apply: for publish- 
ing rights in. accordance with the provisions 
of this Law, and shall abide by all laws and 
regulations of the Republic of China govern- 
ing publications. However, the privileges 
granted under this Law shall be denied those 
foreign nationals ‘the publication -laws' of 
whose’ countries ‘discriminate against citizens 
of the Republic of China. 


Article 9. 


The publisher of a newspaper or magazine 
shall submit application forms prior to its 
first issue to the special municipal govern- 
ment in Whose area the publishing ¢establish- 
ment is to be located, ‘or’ to the’ Hsien or 
municipal government for forwarding to the 
provincial government concerned. Should 
the special: municipal’ or provincial govern- 
ment concerned, ‘after screening the applica- 
tion, find all the information therein: to. con- 
form with prescribed criteria, it shall recom- 
mend approval to the Ministry of Interior 
for issuance of the registration certificate. 
The. processing, of the said, application, at 
each. level of, the. governmental offices con- 
cerned‘shall be completed gratis within. ten 
(10) days after acceptance of the application, 


The application for registration shall 
contain the following information: 


1. Title of publitation 

2. Purpose of publication . 

3: Frequency of issue 

4. Organization of the publishing a 


ment 
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. Amount of capital: LiwO4 


. Names and locations’ of the PUbiaas 
and printing establishments 


~ Publishers’ and editors’ pemonal data. in- 
cluding. name, sex, age, place. of birth, 
academic and professional background ag 
well as place of residence. 


Article 40. 

In ease a change or changes should occur 
on any datum or data’ itémized’ inthe pre 
ceding Article, the publisher shall apply; 
within seven (7) days after the occurrence 
of the change or changes, for alteration of 
registration in ‘accordance with the proceedure 
by which the original application. was made, 

Should the alteration” of ‘registration be 
riecéssitated-by change of the’ title or ‘of the 
publisher of the’ newspaper or ‘magazine, 6r 
of the location of the publishing establishment 
involving change of jurisdiction from one 
locality to! another, the original | registration 
certificate shall be surrendered prior to ‘the 
change .or changes and application for 
registration shall be made:anew in accordance 
with the procedure provided in the ARES 


Article. 


Article fl. 

No person shall be the publisher or editor 
of a mewspaper or magazine if he should: 

l. Have no definite einen of residence in this 
country; a0 

2 Have’ been interdicted; 

3, Have been séntenced to imprisonment for 
a period longer than two (2) months and 
is currently serving the sentetice; See 

4... Have, been, disfranchised and. such disfran- 
chisement,.has not; yet been, lifted... 


Article 12, |. aiid nacitabekc 

In case a newspaper or a magazine ceases 
publication, the original publisher shall apply 
for cancellation of registration ‘through the 
same procedure ‘by which the: sree a 
registration was made. ; 
 -Atiewspaper or magazine’ hich: afte 
three (3) full months following the ‘issuance 
Of registration ‘certificate ‘by ‘governmental 





authorities, still has not been. published; or 
whose publication has been interrupted and 
after three (3) months in the case of news- 
papers and six (6) months in the case of 
magazines, still has not resumed publica- 
tion, its authorized registration shall be can- 
celled. 


The time limit provided in the preceding 
paragraph may be extended upon request if 
the delay or interruption of publication is 
due to force majeure or other justifiable rea- 
sons, 


Article 13, 


The ‘name of the* publisher, number of 
registration certificate, date of publication, 
and names,.and locations, of the publishing 
and printing establishments shall. appear. in 
the newspaper or magazine. concerned. 


Article 14. 


‘The publisher of a newspaper or magazine 
shall submit one copy of each of. its. issues, 
as soon as it is published, to the Ministry of 
Interior, the Government Information Office 
of the Executive Yuan, local authorities, and 
the National Central Library. 


Article 15. 


In case the person or persons or organiza- 
tion(s) involved in a certain article appearing 
in a newspaper or magazine should demand 
corrections or publication of rebuttals, the 
daily newspaper concerned shall make the 
corrections accordingly or publish the rebut- 
tals within three (3) days after the demands 
are received; the newspaper which is not pub- 
lished daily or the magazine so concerned 
shall do the same in its next issue immediately 
following the receipt of the demands. However, 
the newspaper or magazine shall not be bound 
to make corrections or publish rebuttals if 
the contents of the said corrections or rebut- 
tals should obviously violate current laws or 
ordinances, if the person or persons making 
the demands fail to indicate their names 
and addresses, or if the demand or demands 
are made after six months from the date the 
article in question,is published, 


The newspaper or magazine, upon receipt 


of the demand for correction or rebuttal, 
shall publish it on the same page where the 
article in question originally appeared. 


Article 16, 


Publishers of books or other publications 
shall apply for registration with the govern- 
ment in accordance with the provisions of 
Paragraphs | and 2 of Article 9. 

The application for registration shall contain 
the following information: 


I, Name, organization and cutter of the 
publishing company or bookstore; 


2 Amount of capital; f 


. Name and location of printing establish- 
ment; 


Categories. of books and other, publications 
to be published; and 


Publishers’ and editors’ shteeniad data, in- 
cluding name, sex, age; place of birth, ac- 
ademic and professional background, as 
well as place of residence. 


Article 17. 


The provisions of Article 10 shall apply 
mutatis mutandis to applications for alteration 
or alterations, to be made. by publishers of 
books or; other, publications. 


Article 18, 


The provision of Article 11, shall, apply 
mutatis mutandis to publishers and. editors of 
books or other ——e i 


Article 19, 


The provisions of Articles 166: 18, ins 
clusive, shall not apply to governmental agen- 
cies, schools, organizations and avithors or 
their heirs or agents who are pubhalies oF 
books or other publications. 


Article 20. 


The names and addresses of the author 
and publisher, date of publication, number 
of edition, as well as names and locations of 
the publishing and printing establishments 
shall appear in all books or other publica- 
tions. 
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Article 21. ; 

Publications intended as textbooks, or 
audio-visual training aids for use in schools 
and for adult-education purposes shall first 
be submitted to the Ministry of Education 
for approval prior to manufacturing ‘and 
circulation thereof. 


Article 22. 

The publisher of books or other publica- 
tions shall submit one copy of each of its 
books or publications, as soon as such are 
published, to the Ministry of Interior;and the 
National Central Library.; The same. shall 
apply to new editions of formerly published 
publications in which revisions, additions, 
or deletions have been made. However, 
publications in the form of sound discs or 
tapes need, not be submitted to, the National 
Central. Library. 


Article 23. 


Awards or subsidies shall be given to any 
publishing enterprise or publication that: 

1, Falls under the provision of Paragraph 3, 
Article. 167 of the Constitution; 

2. Contributes substantially towards educa- 
tional and cultural developments of the 
nation; 

. Contributes substantially in publicizing 
national policies; 

. Issues publications in border regions; over- 
seas, or in underdeveloped areas; thereby 
contributing substantially tothe) local 
communities; or 

. Prints or circulates specialized works of 
high academic value.or textbooks for use 
in border regions or overseas areas or for 
use by vocational schools, 

The awards and subsidies referred to in 
the preceding Paragraph shall be prescribed 
by a separate law. 


Artiéle 24: 


Newspapers,,.magazines, , and, textbooks, 
and those specialized works of high academic 
value awarded or subsidized by the Gpvern- 
ment may be exempted from payment?of the 
business tax. ar tog 
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Article 25. 


Favorable postage or freight rates may 
be granted to publications carried’ by 
government-owned transportation and come 
munication facilities. 3 


Article 26. 


Governmental agencies shall facilitate 
newspapers or magazines in coverage of news 
or collection of material. 


The provision of the preceding Article 
shall apply mutatis mutandis to the trans- 
mission of news and material referred to’ in 
the preceding ——— 


Article 27, j Widuq to seit749 

Printing paper and other materials neces- 
sary for publications may.be supplied. by the 
authorities according to plans based on actual 
demands. 


Article 28. 


In, the event. the work of publishing 
agencies or.,publishers, authors, editors; or 
printers, meets,,with any, infringement or 
hindrance;.the Government shall take effec- 
tive measures immediately. for. production of 
their business. 


Article 29. 


No retroactive, measure shall be taken 
against. violations,.of the, prohibitions,and © 
restrictions stipulated im, Articles 32) to 35, 
inclusiye, made by, mewspapers..or ma azines 
if. three,(3), months, have. elapsed after. the 
occurrence of such violations, 


Article°30. 


In case an appeal should -be filed igo) 
publication against the administrative meas- 
ure imposed upon it in accordance with this 
Law, the governmiental ency to which the 
appeal. is addressed ee rule on the case 
within the period of one (I) month after the 
acceptance of the appeal. If an administra- 
tive suit should be filed by the appellant,.ia 
accordance. with law, the Administrative 
Court,shall pass, the judgement on, the case 
within ene (J) month after the srstnaaie 
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Article 31. 


If a governmental agency should be held 
legally responsible for mishandling of a 
certain case of administrative measure, the 
matter shall be dealt with in accordance 
with related laws and statutes. 


Article 32. 


No publication shall contain any) item 
that: 

1. Commits or. mstigates others to commit 
sedition or treason. 

. Commits or instigates others to commit 
offenses of interference with the lawful 
exercise of public functions or with voting, 
or offenses against public order; or 

. Commits or instigates others! to commit 
offenses against religion and the dead or 
against public morals. 


Article 33. 


No publication shall make comment on 
a lawsuit currently under ‘investigation or 
pending judgement, or on the judicial per- 
sonnel handling the case, or on the ‘parties 
concerned; nor shall it publish details of de- 
bates over a lawsuit closed to the public. 


Article 3. 


In time of war, during a national crisis, 
or when emergency measures are taken in 
accotdance with the Constitution, publica- 
tions may be subjected to prohibitions or 
restrictions in the publishing’ of political, 
military or diplomatic secrets, or items ‘con- 
sidered detrimental to law and order in a 
local community, 


Article 35. 

Corrections, rebuttals, advertisements, 
etc., to appear in publications shall be sub- 
jected to the restrictions provided in Articles 
+4 to , inclusive. 


Article 36. 

_ If a publication violates the provisions 
stipulated in this Law, the administrative 
authorities may take one of the following 
administrative measures against the violator: 
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. Give a warning; 
Impose a fine; 

. Prohibit the sale, distribution or importa- 
tion of the publication in question, or to 
seize or confiscate the publication; 


4. Suspend the publication for a. specified 
period of time; or 
5. Revoke the registration of the publication. 


Perey 1 


A warning may be given the publisher 
of a publication in case of minor violations 
against the provisions of Sub-Paragraph 4, 
Article 32 and of Article 33. 


Article 38. 


A fine may be imposed upon the‘ pub+ 
lisher of a’ publication if he should: 

J. Fail to conform with the provision of 

Article 14 or 22 in submitting copies to 
the governmental agencies in spite of no- 
tices given to that effect, in which case a 
fine of not more than’ one hundred (100) 
silver dollars may be imposed; 
Fail to conform’ with’ the provision. of 
Article 13 or 20 in furnishing the neces- 
sary and true information required,, in 
which case a fine of not more than three 
hundred (300) silver dollars may, be. im- 
posed; or 

. Fail, to conform with, the, provision, of 
Article 15. in making the corrections, or 
if the corrections or rebuttals as published 
are not in accordance with the demands 
by the persons or organizations concerned 
and the fact is reported by the parties 
involved and confirmed by the adminis- 
trative authorities, in which case a fine 
of not more than five hundred (500) silver 
dollars may be imposed. 


Article 39. 


The sale and distribution of a publication 
may be prohibited, and if and when necessary, 
the publication may also be'seized if it should: 


1. Distribute a publication without first ap- 
plying for approval of registration in 
accordance with the provision of Article 
9 or 16, 
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. Violate the provision of Article 21; 


3. Violate the provisions of Sub-Paragraphs 
2 and 3, Article 32 in its contents} 


. Seriously violate the provision of Article 
33 in its contents; or 


. Violate the provision of Article 34 in its 

contents. 

Upon the request of the publisher, the 
publication seized in accordance with the 
provision of the preceding Paragraph may be 
released after deletions have been made of 
the passages under prohibition or restriction 
or after the prohibitions or restrictions have 
been removed. 


Article 40. 


A publication may be suspended for a 
specified period of time if it should: 


1. Be published after having. made _ false 
statements in the application; 

. Be published under conditions different 
from what are originally registered without 
applying for alteration, of registration 
provided for in Articles 10 and 17. 

. Violate the provision of Sub-Paragraph 4, 
Article 32)in its contents; 

. Seriously violate the provisions of Sub- 
Paragraph 2 and 3, Article 32: in its ¢on- 
tents; 


. Seriously violate the provision’ of Article 
34 in its’contents; or 


. Disregard three successive warnings issued 
in accordance with the provision of Article 
37. 

The administrative measure of suspension 
for a specified period of tame referred to in 
the preceding Paragraph shall not be enforced 
without prior approval of. the Ministry of 
Interior and the period of suspension shall 
not exceed one year. 


A publication committing an act specified 
in Sub-Paragraph 3 of the preceding Paragraph 
may be seized at the same time. 


Article 41. remem 


The Ministry of Interior may sven the 

registration of a publication if it should: 

1. Be found guilty by law in serious cases of 
sedition or. treason, or of fstigating others 
to sedition or treason; | or 
Continue to publish ab its eovcntial con- 
tents indecent articles, which are offensive 
against public morals or to incite. others| 
to. commit offenses against: public. mor 
after having been subjected to suspéns on 
for a specified period of time thrice, 


Article 42. 


A publication may be confisdated if it 
should continue to be published after being 
subjected to .caneellation or revocation of 
registration or, during the time it is under 
suspension for a specified period of time in 
accordance with law. 


Article 43. 


The importation of foreign publication 
to which Articles 37, 39, 40 and 41 are appli- 
cable may be prohibited ‘by the Ministry of 
Interior. 

The provincial or special municipal 
government may seize such publications 
referred to in the precedifig Paragraph if they 
should be illegally imported. 


Article 44. 


In addition to penalties provided’ im 
Articles 37 to’ 43, inclusive, violators .of; this 
Law shall also. be'subjected to those provided 
by other laws in ears to other offenses. 


Article 45, 


The Regulations, for the Enforcement of 
this Law sball be prescribed by. the Ministry 
of Interior. 


Article 46. 
This Law shall become effective on ‘the 


date of promulgation. 


; 


Courtesy requires give and take.—Chinese Proverb 












A Summary of 
Important Events 
from May 17 to 
June 15, 1958. 


May 17 The Chinese Government urged 
Djakarta authorities to adhere to the provi- 
sions and spirit of the United Nations Charter 
in its treatment of overseas Chinese residents 
in Indonesia. 

18 The Shah of, Iran received Ghinese 
Moslem. leaders and donated US$2,000 for 
building a mosque in Taipei, On the, same 
evening, he gave a dinner in honor of Presi- 
dent Chiang and other high government 
leaders. 

19 The Shah and his party left ‘Taiwan for 
Japan. Prior to his departure, he issued’ a 
joint statement with President Chiang noting 
the common destiny of their countries “to 


play vital roles in the defense of peace and . 


security in the Middle East and Asia.” They 
called on other free nations in the Middle 
East and Asia to strengthen their solidarity 
and coordinate their efforts to better preserve 
their national independence and freedom 
and stressed promotion of economic and 
social welfare of the people as a means of 
achicving political stability and comahastine 
subversion and infiltratien, Layee Sah nae 


20 The Republic of China mented fotecoad 
recognition to the newly inaugurated Arab 
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Jume 1 The Republic of China came out ; 








Federation, a merger of the bingdqpeel of Iraq 
and Jordan, 












21 Madame Chiang ‘Kaisthek, left for the a 
United States for medical, treatment, Sa : 

Foreign Minister, George: K.C.)Yeh' and | & 
Japanese Ambassador Kensuke, Horinouchi te 
signed the Sino-Japanese trade plan totaling Y 
US$85,250,000 each way for the year begin- C: 
ning April, 1, 1958, : fo 

In the wake. of a London Times reper fo 
alleging that, Washington had aceepted “re- | m 
luctantly and definitely” the principle of rec- | Ti 





ognizing Communist China, U,S., Ambassa- 
dor to China Everett F. Drumright declared 



















that there was no basis for the report and f 

that the U.S. policy of not recognizing the | z 
puppet Peiping regime remained unchanged. f of 
22 The Foreign Exchange and. Trade. Con- Ct 
trol Commission announced partial relaxa- ba 
tion of imports of machinery and ‘raw mate- | ~ 

rials with wares ‘Toreigit! exchange | 
holdings. ©»: let sq? ofl ‘Be 
23 In the wake of the official “Djakarta ’ s 
statement that the “Indonesian, Government | th: 
had received “an offer of “voluntéers” from ' 

the Chinese Communists ‘in Peiping; the | i 

Government announced’ that’ if Communist | i 
Shina sent troops or so-called “volunteers” | ™ 
to’ Indonesia, it would “take whatever action | 7‘ 
is deemed acoessery to interdict the: move- } Ca: 
ment of such; troops.” i 
24 Vice Foreign Minister Shen Chiang- chuan ta 





and French Chargé. d’Affaires A, Beaulicux 
signed an agreement;on the, mutual. protec- 
tion of patents and trade marks. 

27 In, an exclusive . interyiew,;,with: the 
lentral News .Agency;, correspondent , who 
along with I] ;other Asian «newsmen. was 
visiting the United States at the U.S. govern- J 
ment invitation, Brigadier. General, David A. | | 
O’Connor, Assistant Commandant..of the | 
‘United States Army Air Defense School, { ¥ 
highly commended the Chinese officers , re- | th 
ceiving training at his school. “They are | 
among the best I have ever met—industrious, 
hardworking, accomplished and _ gentle- Bs 
manlike,’ he said«: 























third with 250.5 points at the 20-nation Third 
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Asian Games. held ‘in: Tokyo from May 25 
through May 3l.. “dhe: Chinese athletes: won 
a total of #4 medals, six.gold, J1 silver and 
17 bronze. (In: the. unofficial events, three 
gold and three bronze medals wete won- by 
Chinese judoists and the Chinese featherhball 
team.) The six gold. medal winners: were 
Yang Chuan-kwang for decathlon, ‘T'sai 
Cheng-fu for 400-meter hurdles, Ko Bu-beng 
for middleweight weightlifting, Chang Lo-pu 
for middleweight boxing, Lee Kuo-ting in 
men’s table tennis sangles and the- Soccer 
Team. One of the silver medals was won by 
the Chinese basketball team. ; 


5 President Chiang Kai-shek nominated 
noted jurist Hsien. Kuan-stheng,. now. Vice 
President of the Judicial 1 aan, as President 
of the Yuan to succeed late Presi 
Chung-hui, and Fq Ping-chang, 
bassador to Soviet) Rusgia, 2 pYjice re id 
The Chinese Conitiwni e Ba n 
evicted from a fmeetitig, or ati 
International of the Football Associ 
“mixing sport with politics” by derfiaiding 
that Free China be expelled from FIFA. 


| “Prosperity Comes to Fofrhosa®® formed’ 


the theme of a four-page spread of 10 pictures 
in the June 7th issue of the Toronto Star 
Weekly, one of the largest newspapers in 
Canada. The pictures showed, among other 
things, scenes of rice harvest in Taiwan 
housewives at the market, Double Tenth 
military parade, opera actresses, \etc, 


by General Ali Akbar Zargham, Minister of 
Monopoly and Customs of Iran, arrived Here 


for a one-week stay to explore possibilities . 


of promoting trade between Iran and Tai- 
wan, . , 

|; Senator Alexander Wiley announced the 
insertion of the entire NBC television inter- 
view with President Chiang Kai-shek intd 
the congressional record and read aloud the 


of he mainlan 


visit. 

9 The Administrative ‘Réform Committee, 
China’s Hoover Commiission, reached its half- 
way ‘mark ‘by turning in a 14+point récom- 
mendation program for consideration ‘by 
President Chiang. The recommendation 
covered’ general administrative’ operations, 
finance, economy, industry, examitiation, per- 
sonnel management, education and culture. 


10° French newspapers reported ‘unrest on 
mainland China caused by anti-Communist 
uprisings and Peiping’s attempt to suppress 
thém., Quoting observers in’ Hongkong, these 
reports said that there were “Continuous ‘re- 
gional opposition movements against Peiping 
not only in Sinkiang, ‘Tibet but also in West 
and South. China and in the heartland 
province of Hon ting these ‘upris- 
ings, the ne a Information”, 

in Iron Curtain 

t the Chinese 
"i of occupation 
were still unable to hold 


- the country entirely in their grip. 


APRS. 
6 A 7-member Iranian trade mission headed... 


$8 


paragraphs on conditions behind the Iron » - 


Curtain at the Senate session. 


8 Sir Wilfred Kent Hughes, Chairman ; of . 


the Foreign Affairs Committee of the Aus- 


tralian. Parliament, accompanied by..Lady— 
Hughes, arrived in Taiwan for a five-day 


ily 9958 * iS 


According to a Central News Agency re» 
port from San ‘Francisco, the overseas Chinese 
community in that city had decided to join 
Free China’s air-drop program by providing 
foodstuff and leaflets for air-drop to the 
Chinese people on the mainiand. Plans for 
this project were announced by Huang She- 
ching, one of the prominent Chinatown 
Jedders, and\¢hairman pf the Overseas i 
Nh anti-Communist League. 

| Fre te China donated 140,000 cc of vaccine 
Hoven to help fight against the “at 
epidemic raging in that country. 


.The.Government approved the establish 
mént of the Overseas Chinese Commerc 
Bank with a total capital of N'T$200,000,000 
€11895,000,000) 70% of which would come 
from overseas: Chinese and the rest to be 


raised in Taiwan. ' 


‘M@ Free China’s youth commemorated the 
. first. anniversary of the anti-Communist 


revolt’ staged by mainiand students in 
Hanyang, one of Wuhan’s tri-cities on the . 
Yangtze river. “ee 

Sir Wilfred Kent Hughes addressing the 





Chinese Association of the United Nations 
warned the free, world against, Communist 
intrigues. of economic infiltration. “The 
whole of their trade; is directed by political 
policy and towards political. ends,” he :said, 
He urged the free world to combine, together 
in an economic alliance;.to blunt. the edge 
of the Communist trade, weapon, 

He cited that: the Communists buy such 
things as rice and cement and then use. this 
same rice and cement_to undersell the na- 
tions from which they bought these goods 
in their own market with their own goods, 
“That happened with Burmese rice in the 


Ceylon market, and with Japanese cement 
in the markets of Southeast Asia,” the 
Australian Parliamentarian pointed out, 
Governor of New Jersey RiB. Meyneér ar- 
rived in Taiwan for a brief visit in the 
course of his Far Eastern tour. 
13 Kiang Chi-ping, Chinese representative 
to the Trusteeship Council of the United | 
Nations, called on the Australian adminis- 
trative authorities of Nauru, a tiny Pacific 
island, “to take necessary measures” to im- 
prove the housing conditions of the over 700 
immigrant Chinese workers employed by the 
island’s phosphate industry on that island. — 
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